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The Ideal Newspaper 


HE venerable Dr. Parxuurst has once 

more broken silence and has come forth 

with a statement as to the qualities a 
newspaper must possess to be considered 

ideal. It appears from certain things 

that Dr. ParkHurst says that in his judgment up 
to the present time this journal of his fancy does 
not exist, but he intimates that there are actually 
living to-day a number of good people who stand 
ready to give substantial financial aid to the pro- 
ject which shall remove the perfect newspaper 
from the realm of things dreamed of to the>world 
of stern reality, and we are given reason to hope 
that erelong we shall find the millennial journal 


delivered at our homes in time to give zest to our | 


breakfast, if we choose to welcome it within our 
doors.. There is no- doubt that all that Dr. Parx- 
HURST says about the journal he would have es- 
tablished is true. “he qualities which he enumer- 
ates as essential to perfection are one and all 
eminently desirable, and have for many years been 
recognized as ‘such by competent editors every- 
where, and in so far as they have been permitted to 
put them into operation on the newspapers in their 


control, the principles laid down as, guiding ones 
‘ by the eminent divine have been adopted by editors 


and proprietors everywhere. Indeed, it is probable 
that the good doctor has unconsciously absorbed 
his ideals from a study of the public prints them- 
selves, and that so far from being an iridescent 
dream, the perfect newspaper is actually in ex- 
istence to-day, unrecognized by the bulk of us per- 
haps, since men’s ideals differ, but none the less a 
concrete thing. We do not ourselves know of a 
newspaper which we consider wholly perfect, but 
we do know of plenty of newspapers which are as 
nearly ideal for the particular clientele they seek 
as they can ever hope to be, or as we can ever hope 
to have them. Qualities which we admire in one 
journal may be conspicuously absent from another, 
and yet the journal which lacks these particular 
admirable qualities may possess virtues which the 
first one lacks, and which would bring irretrievable 
ruin to the first one if it had them. As a matter 
of fact, in newspapers, as in everything else in this 
world, one must cut one’s cloth to suit the occa- 
sion, and it is no more possible to settle upon a 
definite ideal of a newspaper for all men than it is 
to adopt a suit of clothes of a standard-size and 
quality and say that it shall fit and be becoming 


to everybody. A point that gentlemen like Dr. 


Parkuurst and others seem to forget is that news- 


paper proprietors are not in business for their ~ 
, health wholly. No doubt they would like to be, 

but it is an unhappy fact that the production of a 
‘daily newspaper is an expensive affair, and as yet 
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it has occprred to no one to place these noble in- 


struments for the promotion of the public welfare they 
upon the basis of an endowed university or a 


church. If newspapers were: run by Boards of 
Trustees, like Yale College, for instance, or by 
vestries, such as they have at Trinity Church, or 
were backed up by large and influential congrega- 
tions like that which confronts Dr. ParkHuRST 
every Sunday morning, they might be able to pro- 
ceed along certain arbitrarily ideal.lines which 
would commend them to those who find little to 
like in the journals of the day, but we fear they 
would have little influence in spite of these ideal 
qualities. The very first thing a newspaper editor 
must do to be of influence in the world is to secure 
the ear,and through it the regard,of those to whom 
he speaks through the types. If he fail to do this, 
he may hope for no good results, financial or moral, 
from his efforts. It would be an absurd kindness 
to a lover of one of the so-called yellow journals to 
send him gratis the Evening Post or the Boston 
Transcript for a year. He would not enjoy them; 
would shortly cease to read them, and would remain 
true to the paper of his choice; and yet each of 
these newspapers has a distinct value to the com- 
munity in which it is published; virtues which are 
peculiar to themselves, each its own; and an influ- 


-ence which would be materially lessened in every 
ease if the methods of the one were to be adopted 


in the management of the others. 

On the whole, it is probably the fact that it is 
not so much the newspapers that need to be re- 
fofmed as the readers of newspapers. If readers 
do not care for the sensational and the vulgar 
things of life, they will soon cease to have them 
thrust.upon them. There is in all things a law of 
supply and demand, which will ever be potent in 
shaping the destiny of all human enterprises; 
which insures success or predicates failure, accord- 
ingly as it is observed or ignored. It is to the 
question of the demand that our reformers should 
look, and in uplifting the quality of this it is our 
earnest conviction that Dr. ParkHurst will be 
acting more in the line of his intellectual gifts 
than in the editing or the formulating of the kind 
of newspaper that will do the greatest good to the 
greatest number of readers. If Dr. Parkuurst 
will provide 500,000 ideal readers for the enter- 
prise, there can be no doubt of the success of his 
ideal newspaper. If he fails to do so, the old 
ideals now in operation will doubtless continue in 
vogue for as long a time as the eae seems to 


gare for them. 


E have been interested to note a conspicu- 

* ous revival of the discussion of whipping 

as.a punishment for crime. The general 
impression among well-informed men is that 
our penal institutions are too popular among 
criminals to be strongly deterring influences. The 
penitentiaries have been devel- 

The Revival of oped along. lines which are too 
Whipping purely ideal from the offenders’ 
point of view to act as a restraint upon their evil 
tendencies, and it is felt in many quarters that 
something less comfortable than free board and 
lodging for a term of years, with a modest amount 
of daily toil to increase the appetite, is demanded 
to make crime more unpopular as a profession. 


Whipping seems to be the most feasible and hu-- 


mane deterrent available. It certainly fills the 
offender with a wholesome dread, and physical pain 
is something which most of the hardened criminals 
fear’ more than the loss of personal liberty, to 
which by degrees they. become used. Certainly, 


- whether or not the whipping-post be revived—and 


there are: potent arguments against its resurrec- 
tion—we have latterly been surprised at the atti- 
tude the man in jail has been permitted to assume 
in the eyes of society. Our penal institutions pro- 
vide not only bread and -butter, three substantial 
meals a day, lodging, and absorbing occupation for 
the malefactors who have been sequestrated for a 
period by the operations of the law, but much en- 
tertainment is afforded them. Evenings of magic, 
and even authors’ readings, have been provided for 
them; musicales are a frequent source of entertain- 
ment, and there is to-day published for their 
amusement and exploitation a prison journal, ed- 
ited and contributed to by those who are serving 
terms of imprisonment for:various crimes—a jour- 


“nal from whose columns the prison-made jokes 


are quoted as freely by metropolitan newspapers as 


are those of the free and independent comic papers. 


We do not exaggerate the situation when we say 
that the prison life of the offenders of the day is 
made far pleasanter and more comfortable for the 


average of them than that which they enjoy when 
are free. This may be a humane method for 
the time being. Whether it effects the greatest 


good for the greatest number is a serious question. 


Society should not, of course, be vindictive in 
meting out justly incurred punishment, but nei- 
ther should it err in the other direction, and by a 
too complacent attitude toward the’ law-breaker 
destroy the reformatory influence of his punish- 
ment, and to that extent encourage him to con- 
tinue in his career of crime. 

A good whipping administered in private would 
possibly be far more effective as a preventive than 
a period of comfortable sequestration — upon the 
banks of the Hudson River or in any other of the 
first-class criminal hostelries of the countay. 


HEY. have a initia President in Costa 
Rica. This statesman, having decided in his 
own mind that certain recent fires in Port — 

Limon were of incendiary origin and prompted by - 
a desire on the part of over-insured owners to dis- 
pose of their property in the easiest, quickest, and 

most profitable manner, has de- 
A Ber Presi- reed that hereafter there shall 

be no such thing as fire-insurance 
in his bajliwick. President Youesias holds that if 
there had been no insurance there would have been 
no fire, and inasmuch as he considers an ounce of 
prevention worth quite a pound of cure, he has 
taken the bull by the horns and banished insurance 
from his state. Further than this, he requires that 
buildings erected to replace those destroyed shall 
be constructed of fire-proof material, and within 
two years every frame building now standing must 


be replaced by a fire-proof structure. Naturally 


so arbitrary an act as this on the part of the Costa- 
Rican President carries consternation in‘o the 
hearts of many of his fellow-citizens, and the re- 
sults of the decree will be watched with some in- 
terest. Meanwhile, while we cannot, of course, ap- 
prove of this autocratic display of authority, we 
cannot help wishing that in our own community 
there were some public official — of the Dogberry 
order; maybe, but yet full of determination to | 
stop abuses—who would make certain disasters of 

recent occurrence impossible. of repetition. Sev- 

eral weeks have passed since an apparently peace- 

ful drug-house in New York city blew up, destroy- 

ing much property, killing a number of people, and | 
endangering the lives of hundreds of others, but 

as yet no responsibility for the disaster has been 

fixed, and at this writing even the precise cause 

of the explosion is unknown. An Yauesias or two 
at headquarters, even if they made nothing but 

mistakes, might shake matters up somewhat in this 

somnolent community before a recurrence of the 

disaster emphasizes the need for prompt and de- 

cisive action. | 


T is a good sign to see all the vigor that the 
respective elements of reform in municipal af- 
fairs are putting into the opening guns of their 

campaign to wrest this city from the hands of the 
Philistines: Both wings of the attacking host are 
expending their most strenuous energies in paying 

compliments of a backhanded 

—— for sort to each other. Such internal 

warfare as must inevitably mani- 
fest itself in a combination of somewhat diverse 
elements is being properly waged, and if both - 
parties will only fight their own individual quar- 
rels fiercely to a finish now, and then get together 
in the common cause against the enemy, all will 
be well. It is far better that these differences of 
opinion should be threshed out at this time than 
that the fires of conflict should be allowed to 
smoulder to break out with destructive fierceness 
when the margin of time for reconciliation is peril- 
ously close to the limit. We earnestly hope that 
neither side will spare the other, now that the con- 
flict is on and there is plenty of time left in which 
they may kiss and make up, for we confidently be- 
lieve that out of the fierce fire of these differences 
both sides will emerge purified and stronger for 
the fray. From this on to the spring of 1901, then, 
let the battle wax hot, and then when the first 
blossoms of May begin to show themselves on the 
trees let the olive- branch be mutually extended, 
let coats come off, and the contending parties stand 
shoulder to shoulder, presenting a common front 
to the enemy. 

These preliminary scrimmages should have no 


‘greater significance than those between two foot- 


ball elevens of the same university. The final 
eleven is always the stronger for a series of pre- 
liminary battles between the “ scrubs.” 
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By Philip Hale 
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RREY VON DOMMER, the author of a singu- 
larly accurate, clear, philosophical, sane, and 
concise casey Seer music, ended his book with 
the death of thoven (1827), although he 
signed his name to the preface of a revised 
edition as late as 1878. A student of the 

shifting fashions in music, he was not prepared to ad- 

mit the abiding influence of any composer that work- 
ed after the first performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony; he was not willing to treat as solid and sub- 
stantial that which he felt to be still undetermined 
in form, or liquid, or va us; he felt himself too 
near these successors to ju of them with any un- 
erring sense of perspective; he had no desire to pla 
the prophet; he was not impressed by the show, 

“ Hats off, gentlemen: a genius comes!”; nor was he 

stunned by the drums trum of contemporane- 

ous and tumultuous praise. To him the d ment 

of music ended historically with the death o 

thoven. Has there been any true development since 

the Ninth Symphony and the last enigmatical string 

quartets of the same composer? , 

A man might claim seriously and without a passion 
oped during that in certain ways music has not devel- 


during the nineteenth century. Take, for instarce, 

tools with which orchestral writers work. There 
are no string instruments that rival those made by the 
old Italians. If you should mention the names of 
Béhm and Sax as improvers of wood-wind and brass, 
he might reply that the oboe, clarinet, flute, bassoon, 
horn, and trumpet have, in-a measure, lost their. dis- 
tinctive qualities, that their timbre is not to-day so 
sharply defined; and he might say that certain instru- 
ments of peculiar charm have been allowed to disap- 
pear from the orchestra. He-might ask: In choral 
music has any composer of this century equalled or 
even approached the music of Palestrina, di Lasso, 
Bach, Handel? Has Wagner with all his genius and 
the resources at his command surpassed Gluck in his 
directness, truthfulness, intensity? Has Verdi with 
his “ Falstaff” driven “ Le Nozze di Figaro” from the 
stage? Do you claim for a moment that programme- 
music is an invention of this century? You forget the 
choral programme-music of Jannequin, the piano pro- 
gramme-music of Kuhnau, the symphonic programme- 
music of Dittersdorf? And go oak again to instru- 
ments: the organs of Cavaillé-Coll are, indeed, master- 
pieces of art, and yet have they the sonorous diapason 
quality of an organ by Silbermann? ‘The modern 
grand-piano is a formidable, a wonderful machine; but 
is it a musica] instrument? Is it not swollen, bom- 
bastic, out of proportion; a thing that demands a great 
hall, a full orchestra, an athletic, acrobatic pianist? 
Even now is there not a desire on the of the 
thoughtful to return to a more modest instrument, 
which will be content: with the inherent, inevitable 
limitations, and not clamor for a ition to which it 
has no t? Nor am I p to admit tnat the 
terest to-day in music is greater prepor- 


enjoys only tempora 
men who, accommodating themselves to the spirit of 
their period, thro sheer genius have so_vitalized 
conventional formulas that their music has surVived 
the music of less richly endowed contemporaries, and 
it gives delight ; witness the “ Don Giovanni” 
and the “ Nozze di Figaro” of Mozart, who, never a 
revolutionary in dramatic work, accepted the formulas. 
of his period and glorified Italian opera. There have 
also been men, as Gluck. and W. tr, who, with pre- 
faces and theories, exerted an influence that was felt 
outside the theatre. These men founded no schools, 
for their deliberate imitators have been few and short- 
lived. The influence that endures is leaven— not a 
not pattern-work. 

© man can escape wholly from hereditary and tra- 


Bee- . 


ditional modes of thought and expression, or from his 


in which he lives shapes his 
way after he has sifted the gold from the dross of 
periods that have gone before. Bach could not have 
written the operas and the more dramatic oratorios 
of Handel any more than Handel could have written 
the Passion Music according to Matthew. Individ- 
uality, after acceptance and rejection, changes grad- 
ually the spirit of the period. ere was a time in the 
eighteenth century when the chief end of music was, 
to use the of A , “to soften moroseness 
of temper, dissipate sadness, and — affability 
and a sort of tlemafilike joy.” ere was no in- 
tense on; there was the 
The chief characteristic af Mozart is an olympian se- 
renity, and when he is intense, which is seldom, there 
is the cool and harmonious passion of the antique 
frieze. Then came the French Revolution, the Na 

leonie wars that influenced the operas of tini, 
the wave of romanticiam that swept the continent 
of Europe and moved musician as well as poet and 


milieu; and the peri 


. dramatist. Life became more complex, the nerves 


more easily thrilled, and it is to-day a neurotic world 
that acclaims Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and Richard 
Strauss. To-day sees the triumph of the dissonance. 
And yet the lover of paradox would tell you that the 
field of music has been sown with dissonances since 
“ Sumer is icumin in” was in England. 

What men since Beethoven have had the most to 
do with the development of music? or if you prefer the 
word “change” to “ development,” at men have 
been chiefly instrumental in shaping music. into its 

resent condition? I think that nearly all the stu- 

ts of musical history would ee upon these 
names: Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner. 
Schubert was a solitary si , like the hermit-thrush. 
The nteel Mendelssohn genteel imitators, es- 
ially in England, where the aggressive morality of 
is life and his intercourse with Victoria and her 
consort made him a favorite and. established him as 
a tradition. We are too near Brahms to judge how 
far his influence will extend. At present men without 
melodic invention: and with technical skill attempt to 
r their sluggish th ts into his mould. Tschai- 
owsky is an eclectic with a passionate voice of his 
own. Grieg and many of the neo-Russian school are 
intoxicated with nationality; and rochial music, 
it. as Haydn’ no 
ing influence in another parish. emplo 
Croatians folk - song, Beethoven used Russian themes; 
but this employment of national melody is not in 
their works an essential element of the beauty or the 
strength of the music, and the hearer would not know 
of the employment were it not for antiquarians and 
commentators. The influence of Ponchielli, as also 
that of Verdi—O thrice honored name!—has. been 
strongly marked of late years in Italy, but it has not 
¢rossed the Alps to convert or colonize. | 
--Sehumann, a romantic poet of the piano and of 
song; quickened knowledge and appreciation of 
rhythmic devices, infused individuality into old forma, 


_and created what may be called tone-miniatures, tone- 


cameos. A symphonic writer of inferior rank, he 
stands next to Chopin in his use of-the piano as a 
they ve not 6 OF 
who sang with the pos me? of William Blake, while 


they have not the easy lyric sweep of Schubert, are, 


__ nevertheless, inimitable, incomparable, in their cry. of 


distvess, aspiration, passion. Unfortunately, Schumann 
wrote much that shows merely the desire for dry tech- 
nical proficiency- and the dull working of a wearied, 


distracted brain..-The voice of Schumann is heard dis-- 


tinctly -t in. every. land. -Full appreciation of his 
genius is of.comparatively recent date. And now 
there.is not so much direct imitation as unconscious 
absorption of-his romantic spirit, poignant intensity, 
and ag rhythm. As a thinker in orchestral 

ression is without any authority whatever; 


but in the best piano music of the last twenty years 


you find Schumann, whether the composer be Russian, 


German, or Frenchman. 


Chopin revolutionized piano musie. A. devout stu-—- 


t of classic beauty. 


tive. 
exceptions are few, and they did not influencé con- | 


are the mere materials of Botticelli, or the gram- 


matical rules forgotten by Pater. Much nonsense has 
been written about his melancholy, his patriotism, 
his amours; but no praise of his wondrous poetic feel- 
ing, his exquisite originality, his fastidiousness in de- 
tail, can be extravagant or fulsome. He did not ‘teach 
by pamphlets or verbal instruction; he showed by 
music itself that conventionality in musie is an ab- 
surd offence, a boresome crime. His genius*violated 
long-established rules, not through caprice, not 
through any Sg of vainglory, but with the inev- 
was great in small thi They prov ) ou 

and peradventure that a masterpiece is not necessarily 
a concerto or a sonata, just as Poe maintained that 
the impression made by a work of art, the effect it 
erage rather than the time it took to impress ef- 


or “the amount of ‘ sustained effort’ which had 


been found necessary in effecting the impression,” 


should be the chief factor in the final judgment. Their 


task, their triumph, was, to quote Poe again; “ the 
rhythmical creation of beauty.” In this creation lies 


their influence, an influence as deeply rooted, as wide-— 


as that of who them, al- 
t it.is not as noisy ands ar. 
There were brave song- Schubert. 
Purcell, some of the older Italians, Handel, Mozart the 
these left behind them im 
ies. But the nineteenth century is distinctly the 
eentury of the development of the art-song and of 
orchestration. It is not too much to say that the 


creator of modern orchestration was Hector Berlioz. . 


There had been strivings and experiments before him, 
but there was little for him toe build upon. He was 
the inventor, the creator, of the modern orchestra, and 


there is nothing in the history of music more remark-. 


able than the courage, the audacity, the imagination, 
of this man, who was without marked melodic gift, 
without a thorough technical education, without prac- 
tical mastery of any one important instrument. He 
not only shaped the future of orchestral expression 
in France, but Liszt learned from him, Wagner lean- 
ed heavil | 
posers, w orchestration dazzles through brilliance 
of color, are his direct descendants. His pupils are 
now living, they are in all lands, whether they write 
for the concert-stage or theatre. The splendor of Ber- 
lioz’s orchestration is still undimmed; yea, he shines 
with ter brilliance in comparison with the most 
ambitious of his followers. For Berlioz, with all his 
alleged extravagance in the use of instruments, is 
always clear, lucid, sonorous, sane. He. does not use 


an instrument simply because it is at hand. When he - 


uses it, it is for an —— purpose, and the character- 
istic quality of that 
recognized as necessary to the fulfilment of the plan. 
Absolute musie was carried to its farthest - pos- 
sibility, as it would seem to us now, by Beethoven; for 
I do not suppose that any one would ‘insist on pla- 
sing a symphony by Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Bruck- 
ner, or even César Franck, for sheer sublimity of 
t, fully abreast of the few great symphonies of 
ven. development from Beethoven was not, 
then, a chy it was a departure, And one of 
the features of music in this century is the command- 
20 taken by what is.known-as the symphonic 
poem, or programme-music. There was a time when 
music was simply the expression of musical ideas. It 
did not profess to be panoramic or.minutely descrip- 
(I have noted exceptions to this rule; but these 


temporaries or the men of the next generation.) 

To Berlioz and Liszt may be justly ascribed the firm 
establishment of programme-music, music that de- 
pends on a close association of ideas that are not 
musical for success or failure, for enjoyment or dis- 
approval. . The field is a. wide one, and since fhe ap- 


rition of -Richard.-Strauss it is without barriers. - 
rogramme - music: . 


ere is—themodest form~- of 
Tschaikewsky writes..““Romeo and Juliet,” and the 
hearer.is left to his..own imagination. MacDowell 
writes. “ Lancelot -and-..Elai or “Hamlet and 
Ophelia,” and.there is:ne printed text for the instruc- 


dent of. Bach, he thus influenced mightily .the har-- tion of the audienee--Smetana has his “ Richard III.” 


monic structure of.all_ modern music. . He killed for--.. 
ever the dreary belief in form only for form’s seke.-. 


Not that he rejected form, but by.-his use of things. 


Others. go a.-little.farther,. as Raff, Liszt, Berlioz. 
Saint-Saéins stands apart-and looks half quizzically at 
his: own work.....“.Do you hear Hercules groaning in 


indispensable to) coherency and -homogeneity,.by the -rage?.—You.are.weleome, if thus you are pleased. Is 
beauty of his poetry and. the rare felicity. 

, the dry bones of formalism are..covered.se..._please.. Name anythi 
are composers of sym 


completely that they are no more thought of than 


of \his-lan- . the oboe. the moeking.voice of Omphale? Just as you. 


to suit yourself.” -But there 
ic poems who are like unto 


perishable mel- 


upon him, the neo- modern Russian com- - 


nstrument is at once felt; it is — 


a 


q 


1106 
| 
| 
tionally than in p ing centuries, when even in : | 
England handicraftsmen and laborers of all kinds _— 
at their tasks, when princes, popes, and cardinals vi 
with each other in cultivation and support of music, 
when the wandering virtuoso was coneatied in affairs | ht 
of state, when thirty thousand gathered themselves ft 
together in the church.of .St. Peter at Rome to hear tt 
the organ played by Frescobaldi. . 
Now music is not a fixed art; there must be prog- | 
ress or a step backward; and even the lover of para- : 
dox would admit that, cpen the whole, there has been 
development. This development is necessarily shaped 
by the character of each successive period. Especially 
is this true of the opera, which, like the-play, reflects j 
the liking of the audience. The musician that de- : 
liberately_ writes to gain the favor of this audience 
| 
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the man known to the Hebrew tec they make 
orship. There is. 


their idols and then fall down and w 

Ralakireff with his “ Russia,” in which he portrays 
musi¢cally—at least to his own satisfaction—the his- 
tory of his country, ism, Cossack democracy, 
and modern Russia. re are many, much younger, 


‘who are not content with writing music for its own 


sake; they must needs illustrate musically a poem, a 
statue, a novel, a philosophical work; and finally comes 
Richard Strauss after his extraordinary “ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra” with his “ Heldenleben,”’ 


gies, his disputes with critics, and al apotheosis 
with the triumphal chariot and the ascent to the skies. 
Much of this programme-music is grotesque; much of 
it is dull;-some of it is marvellously beautiful and 
effective as music without ht of any gloss or 
story. The picture in Punch of the esthete at the 


. piano “ playing the plate” would not seem laughable 


to these com rs of the modern school. And in 
truth it is no more. ridiculous to illustrate musically 
a decorated plate than to portray in music a saint 
walking on the waves or preaching to the birds. 
Liszt, who was the father of a modern piano technic, 
and sworn defender of programme-music—Berlioz, the 
inventor Of modern orchestration —these were the 
founders of the school of which to-day Richard Strauss 
is the most prominent and extravagant and able mem- 
ber. 


Wagner, owing a heavy debt to many, among them 
Berlioz, Liszt — yes, and even Meyerbeer — by his pro- 
digious skill in contrapuntal orchestration, by his 
scenic instinct, by his indomitable energy in the pro- 
clamation of his theories and by the devotion of friends 
crowned and humble, changed the form of opera. 
While it is true that he left no operatic school, it is 
also true that fundamental ideas hinted at by others 
but perfected and realized by him now rule in near! 
every opera-house of importance. His dramatie wor 


in which he | 
gravely puts into music his own strug- 
t 
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' is a part of the period in which we live, just as Offen- 
the voice of the Second Empire. It 


restless, nervous, istic, neurotic age, and 
music that belongs to it is as much a part of it as 
the philosophy of Nietzsche or the uplifting pessimism 
of Tolstoi. It changed not only the course of opera, 
it made the dramatic singer a necessity; it made the 
' musical world weary of certain surviving convention- 
alities in song 
formulag. There has been a revolt since the death 
of Wagner, whose theories and music, never acce ted 
by the remarkable Russian school, have been without 
any direct ‘influence over the members. In Italy the 
cry “ Verismo!” was raised. — and myths were 
abandoned for tales of lust blood and squalor; 
; the heroes and heroines were the lowest and very hu- 
man mortals, not. and goddesses and demigods. 
A short dramatic shriek was ae gpa to an approach 
of four;hours to a climax. But even in this protest 
-against. his theories and works the voice of Wagner 
is heard, and it will-be heard long after his pamphlets 
are known only to antiquarians, long after his im- 
provements are regarded in their turn as convention- 
alities, if not commonplaces. 


Nor do we find this spirit of the period only in 


opera and phonic poem; it is ‘in chamber-music, 
piano singer, player. The general stand- 
ard of instrumental technic was never so high as 
it is to-day, and the altars of technic are smoking 
with the sacrifice. When a pianist ee, s, the chief 
question is, “ What does he think of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, or Beethoven?” and not, “Is he a true inter- 
preter ?”’; for in 1900 the individuality of the perform- 
er js of more consequence than that of the composer. 
The singer must, first of all, be “ dramatic,” and the 
question is “What does he (or she) make of the 
song?” There is the virtuoso conductor, who travels 
from Lendon to St. Petersburg, and is paid lavishly 
for a lime-light display of temperament. 


HE most important step toward the accomplishment of Cuban independ- 
ence was taken Monday, November 5, when the Constitutional Con- 


and action, in stereotyped orchestral 


to reproach a . or a ormer for. o 
i ion insist t the music of the 
classics deserves the closest and the most liberal 
attention is to play the part of the querulous old man 
whose neck is twisted looking rd at. that 
which was dear to him in th and middle age. 
These classics were in their day radicals, revolution- 
aries, terrible fellows, There was a time when the 
elude to “ Tristan und Isolde ” was considered as the 
it of absurd and distressing dissonance; and now 
in . compari with Vincent d’Indy’s prelude to 
“ Médée” it is as the music of Haydn to Beethiven’s 
last string quartet. I personally may hold that — 
Gluck’s overture to “Iphigénie en Aulide” is more 
passionate and tragic than a symphonic by Liszt 
or Tschaikowsky ; t the former with simplest means 
creates-a mood which the latter with all their: striv- 
ing and pother fajl to awaken; but this proves nothing. 
Gluck in his day was an extraordinary exception, and 
more musicians create moods in 1900 than did their 
And‘we come back to the position of von Dommer. 


Since the death'of Beethoven the development. of music 


has been chiefly in matters and manners of expression ; 
for what in other respects is commonly accepted as 
development may be only transitory phases. t the 


work of ven belongs to this century, and: he is 


surely among the greatest of the great. Chopin and 


Schumann, we know, are not merely of their own day 
and generation. Whatever the end of another century 
may say of Wagner, Verdi, Tschaikowsky, Richard 
Strauss, it is something to have lived during the period 


‘in which their ,;works aroused fierce discussion. And 


without contending praise and blame, without angry 


dispute, art is smug and stagnant; it is a thing of 


trifling importance, which may amuse the frivolous for 


‘an hour or so, but is without reasonable excuse for 


being. 


THE CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, HAVANA, NOVEMBER 5, 1900. 


be, signally illustrated. The fundamental distinction between true representative 
government and dictatorship is that in the former every representative of the 


vention was held. The ceremony took eo in the Marti Theatre, Ha- ple, in whatever office, confines himself strictly within the limits of his well-de- 
o 


' Wana, in the presence of a large crowd 


Cubans. Major-General Leon- 


“It will be your duty, first, to frame and adopt a Constitutgon of Cuba, and crnment of the island. 
when that has been done to formulate what in your opinion ought to be the order.” 


relations between Cuba and the United States. 


quate to secure a stable, orderly, and free government. When you have formulated 
the relations which in your opinion ought to exist between Cuba and the United 
vernment of the United States will doubtless take such action on 
its part as shall lead to a final and authoritative agreement between the people of 
the two countries to the promotion of their common interests. 

‘All friends of Cuba will follow your deliberations with the deepest interest, 
earnestly desiring that you will reach just conclusions, and that by the dignity, 
individual self-restraint, and wise conservatism which shall characterize your 
proceedings the capacity of the ‘Cuban people for representative government may 


States, the 


e Constitution must~be ade- 


vened you have no duty and no authority to take 
Your powers are strictly limited to the terms of that 


mee ‘ge | ned powers. Without such restraint there can be no free and constitutional gov- 
ard Wood, accompanied by his staff, in full uniform, made the opening ernment. Under the order pursuant to which you have been elected and a 
speech, and among other things said to the delegates: 


con- 
rt in the present gov- 


Before leaving the convention General Wood nominated the Sub-Secretary of 
State to act as temporary chairman. Immediatel 
present, Sefior Llorente, was elected permanent chairman of the convention. 

_ discussion arcse as to what rules should be ado 
Aleman suggested that the regulations of the 
Puerto Principe, be 

e convention adjourned after discussing the adoption of these regulations 
but without taking any definite action in the matter, id after adopting a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the President of the United States and General Woot 
attitude toward the Cuban people. 


y thereafter the oldest delegate 
A 
pted by the convention, and Sefior 
Yara Convention, held several years 


for their 
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OTBALL SEASON® 


With a Forecast of the Harvard-Yale Game 


ROM present indications the game 


between Harvard and Yale at 
New Haven next Saturday bids 
fair to be the most sensational 
that has ever been played by 
those universities. Harvard’s un- 
pronounced over Penn- 
sylvania, and the remarkable brace of Yale 
since the contest with Columbia, have cre- 
ated the belief that the blue and crimson 
are not only in a class by themselves, but 
are very evenly matched. Both sides are 
‘confident of success. Yale men say that 
if their team does not win it will be a 
disgrace, while Harvard men maintain 
that a defeat at the hands of the New 
Haven team will upset all calcula- 
tions. 

_ When Harvard beat Pennsylvania it 
looked as if the Cambridge team was su- 
perior in-many respects to Yale. The mag- 
nificent_ back field, the perfect interference, 
the generalship of Captain Daly, and the 


remarkable ability of the rush line, both in | 


attack and defence, created such a feeling 

of confidence among the followers of the 

crimson that they could not see how Yale 
would be able to carry the day. Since 
that time Yale has also developed speed, 
the quality that brought Harvard to the 
ag when Pennsylvania seemed invinci- 

e. 

The Yale coaches, by deciding to sup- 
port their heavy rush line with a light 
set of backs, established what appears to 
be a winning combination. In point of 
physical condition Yale is not outclassed 
by Harvard in any way. Both rush lines 
appear to be invincible’ in defence, with 
Yale having a slight advantage at left 
guard and right tackle, filled respectively 
by Brown and Stillman, two of the best 
football-players in America. Harvard, on 
the other hand, should have a pronounced 
advantage on the ends in Campbell and 

' Hallowell. With Hale out of the Yale 
team, there may be a lack of liné-bucking 
power, which will necessitate constant 
end-running by Dupee and Fincke. But 

_ with Harvard’s remarkable ends to break 
up Yale’s interference, this method of at- 

-tack may turn out to be below expecta- 
tions. 

_ Harvard, meanwhile, has demonstrated 
that her best offensive work lies in end- 
running behind interference, that has 
been declared to be of a higher order of 
excellence than that shown by Yale. Har- 
vard also has a powerful line-hitter in 
Ellis, the equal of whom Yale cannot pro- 


duce, now that Hale is out of it. Yale’s 


ends have improved greatly in the past 
three weeks, especially Gould, but whether 
they can offset Harvard’s attacks in their 
direction is a matter for conjecture. Cap- 
tain Daly stands alone as the premier 
_quarter-back of the year. Yale has no- 
body that can approach him in style, head- 
_work, and all-around football. In run- 
ning back punts, however, Yale has two 
_ remarkable flyers in Du and Fincke, 
though neither of them 
perience of Daly in this respect.. It is 
about a stand-off in punting, neither elev- 


en being extraordinarily good in this de- ~ 
‘ghee of the game. As the game will 


played on Yale’s gridiron there may be 
some advantage for the wearers of the 
blue, but. it must not be forgotten that 
Harvard in 1898 on the same _battle- 
ground won with the decisive score of 17 
to 0. 
The particular feature about the Yale 
eleven this year has been the unusual en- 
durance of the rush line. With one ex- 
ception the line has been the same in al- 
most every game played to date. The 
coaches have -been tinkering with left 
tackle to some degree, so that it has been 
a question whether Hamlin or Bloomer 
would ultimately get the place. But Still- 
man at right ‘eekie, Brown and Sheldon 
the guards, Olcott centre, and Coy and 
Gould ends, have been fixtures practically 
_ since the team first went into train- 


With the exception of Bloomer not one 
of these men has been compelled to lay off 
because of injuries, which goes to show 
what careful training and unusual phy- 
sique have accomplished. 

e noteworthy point of MHarvard’s 
make-up has been the quantity and the 
quality of tue substitutes. At one time 
this season there were enough good men 
— in practice to uce three formidable 

elevens. The hasoued coaches in conse- 
quence have been puzzled to some extent 
as to the best selections, but they have 


G 


had the ex- 
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‘SOME “FORMATIONS” OF 1900. - 
Photographs taken especially for “ Harper's Weekly.” 


shown skilful judgment, and it is the o ie 
ion that the ridge eleven, as it 


take the field next Saturday, is the strong- 
est combination that can put together 
from the material at hand. aa 

The Pennsylvania cleven, which started 
off with brilliant pros because of its 
high scores inst minor elevens, was a 


aga 
distinct disappointment in the Harvard- 


game. Incidentally Pennsylvania’s exclu- 


sive play, the guards-back interference, | 


was so easily handled that it has come to 
be regarded as a dead letter. ' Pennsylva- 
nia’s loyalty to this play was one of the 
incipal. reasons for her unlooked-for 
ownfall at Cambridge, for when Harvard 
stopped it, the Quakers had no other 
method of attack with which to play up- 
hill football. 

Princeton, handicap from the open- 
ing of the season with a lack of--experi- 
enced timber, struggled on in spite 
of defeats at the hands of Cornell and 
Columbia. It is doubtful whether Prinee- 
ton has been so badly off for good material 
since the game first became popular at 
that university. The graduation of sucly 
noted payers as Palmer, Poe, Hillebrand, 
Edwar 
Wheeler, proved to be a severe blow to 
the Tiger’s cause. The coaches were, 
therefore, compelled to work upon material 
that. was almost entirely green, with the 


result that the year for Princeton has been . 


inost unfortunate. 
Probably the ‘most. erratic eleven has 


been that of Columbia. Coach Sanford 


has had to contend with many serious 
cbstacles. The new eligibility rules were 
so strictly enforced that several promisin 


- men who entered the university as specia 


students were debarred from playing. 

Even Slocovitch, the former Yale player, 
who is probably the best end in the game, 
barring Campbell of Harvard, was pro- 
hibited from playing at a time when the 
eleven needed his services. Beaten by 
Jarge scores at Harvard and Pennsylvania, 


the Columbia team was regarded as an in- — 


ferior proposition, and so the men who 
had been coming out in large numbers 
stopped training. Still, Sanford kept 
hammering away until he had welded to- 
ether a team that surprised Yale: and 
nally defeated Princeton, and that vic- 
tory was the crowning point of Sanford’s 
success, for just prior to it there were 
rumblings of dissatisfaction with the head 
coach, whose ability had been underesti- 
mated. 

Columbia’s eleven, by-the-way, con- 


tains several men. who would 


make any ‘of thesbig ’varsities. The two 
half-backs, Weekes and Morley, for in- 
stance, have developed into crack players. 

éekes has the distinction of havi 
two touch-downs against Yale, both after 
long, sensational runs. Wright, the giant 
d, is in the class with Hare of Penn- 


* sylvania and Brown of Yale. Van Hoeven- 
eae has turned out to be a splendid end, 
bot 


offensive and defensive, while Austin, 
‘at’ tackle, has learned so rapidly that in 
another year he may take a place at the 


~ 
Columbia men hope that in due time 
their eleven will be so perfected that the 
es with the “ Big Four,” all of which 


should be played in New York, will be re-- 


5c as among the most important foot- 
ll fixtures of the year. 

Cornell has shown uP Haugh better 
was expected. Coac ton, wi 
Harvard methods,-has develo a team 
of swift, ive players, who not only 
outclassed ceton, but may also make 
Pennsylvania play the hardest kind of 
football to win on Thanksgiving day. Cor- 
nell’s clever captain, Starbuck, has shown 
himself to be a star offensive player, and 
one of the headiest generals on the grid- 
iron. The noted Carlisle Indians are not 
what they used to be, though their’ eleven 
is still formidable. They miss Hudson, 
the t drop-kicker, Metoxeén, Seneca, 
and Cayou, the backs, and Bemus Pierce, 
the crack guard, all of whom have been 
succeeded by younger and inexperienced 
red men. the minor Eastern college 
elevens, Brown and roomy appear to 
be on a par. Lafayette incidentally has 
about the best punter in the college arena 
in Full-Back Cure. As usual, the season 
will: be concluded at Philadelphia on De- 
cember 1, when West Point and Annapolis 
meet. 

‘They have worked hard to get into 
trim, and neither seems to have a great 


advantage. 


s, Booth, Craig, Hutchinson, ‘and 
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The Chinese Kowtow. 


From Photographs taken in Tientsin by O. K. Davis, Special Correspondent for “Harper's Weekly.” Pag 


CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS NICARAGUA 


HOUGH nature has endowed Nicaragua with 
her richest treasures, it has changed but a 
_ tithe since the day that Gonzales de Avila 
. landed upon the shores of Nicoya and raised 
that cross which to the simple-minded .Ind- 


the omen of bloodshed. From this sleep of centurigs, 
‘ however, the little republic has been awakened by the 
demands of commerce, and will erelong assume that 
importance in the affairs of the world to which she is 
entitled by her geographic position and natural re- 
sources. 

Many years ago, Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
said: “If the narrow tongue of land which separates 
its two lakes from the Pacific Ocean were cut through, 
Nicaragua would command, by virtue of her central 
position, the entire coast of North ‘and South Ameri- 
ca.” And now the prophecy of this distinguished ex- 
plorer is about to be fulfilled, for the assurance of gov- 
ernmental aid augurs an early completion of the great 
waterway, and, with it will come an era of peace and 
prosperity to the land of Nicarao. Public interest is, 
therefore, centred in those pathless swamps, those 
dense jungles, and, above all, in those strange races 
that people the ancient cities. : 

On the sandy shores of the lake you can still see the 
‘lithe-limbed Indiacita carrying the water-jar upon her 
head—her father tilling the soil with the same rude 
implements of agriculture, and her mother — 
cabollo, as in the days of the Conquerors. An eventfu 
year in this land, so long a sealed book to the 
rest of the world, afforded me exceptional opportuni- 
ties to study every type of humanity, from the high- 
bern sefiora who traces her lineage from the grandees 
of old Spain, to the thrifty peon, through whose veins 
courses the blood of the ancicnt Caziques. I studied 
carefully ‘their customs, their habits, and their super- 
stitions, believing that the day would come when 


ians became—not the symbol of mercy, but _ 
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7 would be of more than passing interest to the world at 


arge. 
The transportation of people and merchandise is, at | 
nt, one of the most difficult problems that con- 
ront the inhabitants of sea- 
ports through which enter all the imports from fore 
countries are Greytown, or San Juan del Norte, on - 
Atlantic, and Corinto on the Pacific. The former has 
no harbor at all, and large vessels are forced to anchor 
far out at sea, transferring their passengers and car- 
goes by lighters. The action of the ocean current 
upon the silt deposited by the San Carlos River dur- 
ing the rainy season has formed a cordén or mole 
across the entrance of the harbor, the channel of which 
shifts every day and thus renders charts useless to the 
navigator. Each time the surf-boats run the gauntlet 
of the breakers, over which only five feet at the deepest 
can be carried, the crews expect to find the narrow 
entrance broken out in some new Natives are, 
therefore, stationed forward to feel the way with poles 
until the dangers of this blind navigation are passed. 
The rapidity of the combined action of sea and river 
was clearly demonstrated during a severe tornado, 
which struck the Central American coast in 1858. The 
United States frigate Savannah was then lying at 
anchor in the inner harbor, and had it not been for the 
timely assistance of a visiting steamer, would have 
been bottled up, as the entrance was closed in a single 
night.. I well remember the landing at Greytown of 
the last expedition under Lieutenant Peary of arctic 
fame. When our lines were cast adrift from the steam- 
er, the surf fairly smoked as it curled along the entire 
length of the bar. The prevailing breeze of the north- 
east trades had not yet tempered the morning heat, and 
the surface of the ocean was as smooth as a polished 
mirror. A tle ground-swell was setting from 
the north, which, though light, had sufficient 
to throw the spray as high as the top of our 
stack. 
As; we approached the shore, orders were given to. 
seize every available rope, and all movable objects 
were lashed to the deck. With the Captain at the 
helm, two men on the bows to conn ship,and six natives 
sounding on all sides, the lighter was headed for the 
spot where the channel was supposed to be. On we 
dashed—now elevated to the crest of one wave, then 
down into the fathomless abyss of another, the water 
seething and hissing overhead like a caldron ; 
while the sea was literally black with the dorsal fins 
of half-starved sharks, more than twice the length of 
the tallest man, and immense crocodiles, far more 
hideous than those we saw as children in story-books. 
A slight miscalculation either way, the burying of the 
bow in soft sand, and the uplifting of the stern by the 
next wave breaking with the force of a thousand 
steam-hammers, and officers, laborers, sharks, and 
crocodiles would have formed one confused struggling 


mass. 

The descendants of Avila seem to have inherited that 
susceptibility to excitement in the moment of 
that is accredited to all the Latin races, for while we 
were running through the surf native on board 
immediately assumed commarid, such a babel of 
voices I have never heard. Despite this confusion, we: 
found ourselves in one of the many lagoons that form 
the delta of the San Juan, having Gian grounded light- 
ly by one wave and floated by the next. 

A mile farther in we were met by an old Missis- 
sippi River steamer -of the stern-wheel type, which 

ed as though she had been a target for the entire 

Federal battery during the civil war. Passengers and 
freight were soon transferred, and onc? more we were 
under way. After running our bow into the mud at 
every bend in order that the current might swing 
around the vessel’s stern, we reached the little settle- 
ment, whose crescent-shaped harbor, then lulled to 
sleep by the heat of the tropic sun, will soon ‘be teem- 


ing with the rich merchant fleets of th Id. 


he harbor of Corinto being deep and spacious, the 
largest vessels find no difficulty in entering. The 
Pacific mail-steamers call here about three times a 
month, on the up’ and down passages, and all the mer- 
chandise for the interior is brought in through this 


from the Indians, others were brought over 


rt. On the San Juan River a number of old-fash- 
ioned stern-wheel steamers carry passengers and 
freight between Greytown and San Carlos, and on the 
lake there is a rn twin-screw propeller, built in 
the United States. Granada and nagua, and Mo- 
motombo and Corinto, are connected by railroads that 
were built with foreign capital. All other travelli 
ix done either on the back of burros or in stages, whic 
are known as diligences. A single journey in one of 
the latter, however, will furnish enough excitement 


A Religious Proceision. 


and discomfort to last one a lifetime. After a lor 

stay in Granada, I once had the temerity to make suc 
a trip to Rivas, and though it. afforded an excellent 
opportunity to study the people and the country, I 

the many customs 

relating to the dead are the weirdest to the uae. 
Some of these have been handed down t ang 


querors—and the two are so blended that it is diffi- 
cult to tell which predominates. As soon as the 
medico pronounces’ one’s illness fatal, word is sent to 
the village padre, who prepares to administer the last 
sacraments of the church to the dyimg person. Plac- 
ing the consecrated wafer in the custodia—a vessel of 
solid gold or silver, often resplendent with rare jewels— 
a procession is formed arid marches through the street. 
A small boy, ringing a bell, rushes ahead to announce 
the approach of the satred presence, and after him 
follows a band of music, often a single violin, playing a 
dirge. If it be possible to secure any soldiers, 

surround the padre, who, dressed in brilliant ‘vest- 
ments, is generally carried in a chair, over which four 
men hold a purple canopy. As the little cortege moves 
down the silent streets, every one bares his head and 
kneels, making the sign of the cross until the last 


soldier has passed. oe to the sacrilegious stranger 
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decorations remain for a lengt 


sometimes supplementing this ceremony 
the be.a person of any pub- 


who fails to show this mark of respect, and many have 
been the instances where foreigners were pulled from 
their horses and even stoned for neglecting to follow 
this time-honored custom. 

When one dies in Nicaragua not only do the women 


relatives. wear mourning, but the men also mark their. 


jef by a band of crape on the arm and around the 
at. The houses are also draped in crape,.and black 
trimmings hang. in festoons from the walls and across 
the.face.of every picture in the room. These funeral 


to the relationship of the deceased. The body is gen- 
erally placed in t 


arrives, the priest performs the service at the house, 


+ importance. to the scarcity of carri 
is led by a priest and acolytes bearing wax tapers 
and incense, and then comes the music—sometimes a 
brass band, more often a single violin-player. Then 
follows the uncoffined corpse, borne upon the shoulders 
of four Indians, and far in the rear the male rela- 
tives and friends. The women remain at home until 


the news of the body’s interment is brought to them . 
by one of the members of the family. Then, after. 
a heart-felt “ Jesus te ampara” (Jesus protect thee), ~ 


anda kiss of sympathy, women and leave 


the family to themselves. 


_ In striking contrast to this is not only the lack of — 
any outward sign of grief, but the unmistakable evi- _ 

house is decorated 

with white instead of black ribbons.”’The bier is‘also 


dence of joy when a child dies. The 


white, and the infant is robed- in. the same color—in 
fact, the ceremonies resemble a marriage rather than a 
funeral. Throughout the tong night of the velorio, 
the house is gece illuminated, bands, play the 
liveliest of airs, and there is a display of fireworks. 
If there is any agony in the heart of the méther she 
artfully conceals it, for her friends are there to offer 


not to condole with her. The reason 
of thi 


s is that a child, before it has arrived. at the age 
of discretion, can ‘commit no sin, and, therefore, t 


moment thatthe spirit is released it enters heaven | 


without even passing through the cleansing fires of 
purgatory. This is.considered more a cause for “hap- 


piness than for grief, for had the infant lived to know — 


sin, its future would be'in doubt. 

Should a Protestant be unfortunate enough to die 
in. Nicaragua, “it will be diffieult to find for him a 
burial-place,' for the cemeteries are all ‘blessed, and 
none* but a Catholic can be interred in’ consecrated 


American’ girl, who’ had been teaching music in the 
“ ‘Sehoritas,” 


bers the. best “families, and loved by every one 
in the city, it: was impossible to secure a burial-place 


Americans present app 
thorities, then to the bishop. It was a sad case, they 
said, for the young American was pure and gentle—a 
stranger in a strange land. Still, she was a 
tant, and the edict went forth that she must be buried 
without the eemetery walls. ° 

We followed her to the grave one bright sunshiny 
afternoon as the tall palms nodded gracefully in the 
balmy breeze. The body robed in white, ds spotless 
as her own pure soul, was carried upon the shoulders 
of four men. Behind them followed her little por. 
and in the rear, the Junta of the college and the few 
Americans living in Granada. Almost at the’ very 
gates of’ the cemetery we halted, as the melancholy 


h of time corresponding — 


large sala, or drawing-room, and 

it is expected that every male friend will come to the © 

= house and remain there until the funeral. The women | 
~ are quartered in a room by themselves, and though 
_.they are never seen, their cries and lamentations ma 
‘be heard for miles. When the hour for the funera 


another . 


- ened ‘sinner. 


- Some laid it. on gently 

:a matter of form, but there were others who punished ~ 

' themselves lustily, and drew blood from thetr quiver- 

ing flesh at every blow, which ran down to their very — 

- heels, and purpled the ground -where they trod.” 
Though 
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A Nicaraguan Funeral Procession. 


wail of Indian violins announced the a of an- 
other funeral—that of an old negro. 8 life had not 
been above reproach, but he was a Catholic, and for 
that reason the gates that had been closed inst 
this pure young, gir were opened wide for the hard- 

d there be a ter travesty upon 
‘religion? As the setting sun gilded the old volcano 


of Mombacho we laid her in the ground outside of the 


walls of the satred’ enclosure. The crimson clouds 
ew. darker, and as the stars twinkled in the 
blue sky above, I wonde which of 

was nearer .their Creator that night—the one i 


. flower of her y th and innocence, or the other, whose 


matured passions had, doubtless, blackened his 
oe he might have died “ within the sound 
t 


Among 
higher, the priest : ’ 
An old superstition, but one that is gradually dying 
out as the country advances, is the practice of public 
penitencias (penances). In former years these were 


so severe, the victims either contracting some disease 


from ex re or ,beizig so crippled from corporal pun- 


ishment, that the authorities were forced to intervene. 


Squier in his os work on Nicaragua describes one 
a ublic _pen as, or afford strik- 
the strength of the popes super- 
stitions, and of the priestly influence. witnessed 
one of these, shortly after my arrival in Leon. It 
consisted of a long ‘procession of men and boys, one 


_ or two hundred in number, barefooted and stri to 


the waist, their heads and faces covered with veils 
so as to prevent recognition, who marched through the 
ic streets, from one church to another, flagellat- 

ng themselves. with rawhide t 
ed by a life-size figure of Christ on the cross, a 
score of musicians, and a-crowd of priests and women 
(all of the latter barefooted, and some bearing heavy 
crosses on their shoulders), who chanted prayers, 
while the penitents beat -time with the thongs over 


their own shoulders. Each one carried a little cross. 


before him in his hand, : with his head bent forward 


as if in earnest contemplation of the sacred symbol. — 


It was a singular cle, for .there were black 


bodies and brown, and white bodies and yellow, and 


the sharp strokes of the t -im the pauses of the 


slow and mournful music fairly made the flesh of the } 
spectator -creep. 

- easion for sympathy, for each penitent had it in his 
‘power to graduate the 


was, however, no special oc- 


force of his own blows to his 


own notions of the enormity of his moral offences. 
as 


. penitencias are given at all times of 
the year, many of them are not carried out until 
Semana Santa (Holy Week). Then, for instance, a man 
is told that, in'a certain procession, he must carry 
upon his shoylder the figure representing the Saviour, 
or one of the sdints. He must humiliate himself by 
dressing in some ridiculous costume and wear it 
through the street. He must 
food or drink, and dispense it to the faithful at the 


'ehurch door. In addition to these public manifesta- 


tions for the atonement of one’s sins, there are others 


of a private nature—many of them resulting in some | 


benefit to him who prescribes the penance: A padre, 
finding that his church needs the services of-some car- 
penter or mason, often 


the lower classes, and even some of the 


'“ Bendito y alabado sea el 


They were pre 


re some kind. of 


s a workman of ability; 


* 


and decrees that he shall perform a penance nsigt- 
ing of a certain — of days’ work. Either he 

-dper, merits punishment enough to complete the 
repairs to the church, or there are a sufficient number 
of sinners to have one take up the task where the other 


has, left off. A man who is notoriously lazy will cften 


be ordered to rise at an early hour-—another to take 


twul be forbidden - 
this pastinie for 4 ‘certain period—in 


Religion seems to enter into every sport and plea- 
sure, for the culmination of all festivities is during 
Holy .Week. The Indian toils throughout the 
entire year that he may. then have money enough to 
purchase aguardiente and bombes. ‘The women save 
all their earnings that¢they may appear upon the 
streets in new and expensive gowns which rival in 
colors the solar s rum. Noe ment is made, or 
contract entered into, ‘without « qualification “ si 
Dios quiere” (if God wills), and every beggar that 
you aid thanks you and replies, “ Dios se lo pague” 
(May God repay you). In many houses, both among 
the richer and - classes, are religious inscrip- 
tions. either written upon the bare wails or framed . 


-and hung there. Some of these are to remind one of 


the uncertainty of life, others to recall to the members 


of the household an indulgence that the Pope has 


granted whenever certain prayers are recited. As a 
servant enters the room, he exclaims in a loud voice, 
Santo Sacramento de Altar ” 
(Blessed and praised be the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar), which is always repeated by those present. 
This expression is still. common among the lower 
classes, though the reply is not always now made by 
the family. . 

Soéiety in Nicaragua is more Spanish than Indian. 
The. former customs must have been adopted in the 


. mother-country during the time that the Moors in- 


fested’ the. peninsula, and it was not safe for any 


young -to-appear upon the streets alone. . li a 


rita desiresto go visiting or shopping, she must 

be accompanied either by a male relative or a watch- 
ful duerina,-and ,at all social functions the women are 
ranged on onesi of. the room and the men on the other. 
During the -progress of the dance, these rules are, for 
the time being, relaxed, and the sexes permitted to be 
tegether ; but the moment the music ceases, the women 
return to their side of the room aud the men to theirs 
—no promenaders in the moonlight, po téte-d-tétes in 
dark corners. 
After nightfall the visiting is done inthe streets, 
as the windows of the houses occupied by the better 
classes “are low and project several fect. In many 
cases they.are surrounded by iron balconies, upon 
which the young sefiorita sits in the balmy night air 
to receive the visit of her admirers. She may be 


‘alone—looking up as the fleecy clouds sail by—but 


be assured is not far away, for her watchful 
eye is ever on the alert.» A formal call may last long 
enough to wish a musical buenas noches, but, if you 
chance to be a persona grata to the family, the sefiora ~ 
of the household may » push her head through 
the iron bars and say “pasa adelante” (won’t you 
come in?). Should you chance to be the sefiorita’s 
“best young man,” in the centre of the grand sala 
you will find two rocking-chairs. In these you snd 
your sweetheart are expected to sit, and though you 
may whisper soft —— into her-listening ear, the 
eyes of mamma will watch you as a cat does a mouse. . 
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CHAPTER XxXI> 
THROUGH PHE DRAGON GATE 


IMITRI, the major-domo, came to meet 
us as we rode into the court-yard of the 
chateau. By some miracle he had escaped 
the notice of the Soulian butchers;. he alone 
remained of the garrison and of the house- 


hold. 

The Soulian attack had been made during the early 
evening, and the surprise had been a complete one. 
Within ten minutes the defenders lay d at their 
saa or had sought refuge in flight. The Soulian 
eader had restrained his men from unnecessary vio- 
lence, but had made the General and mademoiselle 
prisoners, and carried them away with hint, presumably 
tc Kar. As for the fire, that had probably been started 
by one of the soldiers, a at “ prohibition 
against plundering. This, Dimitri’s 

The deluge was almost incongeivable, t ut it did us 
the friendly office of extinguishigg the flames. Stephan 
started back to Nissa with emptory orders for 

thika to advance at the first ‘streak of dawn, and 
du Midi and I, throwing ourselves down on the bear- 
skin rugs in the great hall, slept like dead men. 

It was seven o’cléck when Narbo touched me on 
the shoulder. General Ghika and the Baron had ar- 
rived in person, and the army was on the move. Break- 
fast was soon ready, and we gathered around it to 
discuss and mature our plans. We must think and 
act quickly, for to-day is the 9th of July. 

Having summed up the chances pro and con, it 
seems that but two courses of -action are o to us. 
We can either stand off at long range and batter the 


walls of Kar into dust with our one piece of artillery, 
the terrible dynamite-gun, or we can carry the city . 


by assault in the good ‘old way. 

Byt while the dynamite-gun is an enormously effect-, 
ive weapon, it is equally terrifying in its uncertainty. 
It may work perfectly, and im that case we may expect 
to see the white flag run Mp within fifteen-minutes af- 
ter the first shot. And a shell’may get jammed 
in the tube and the monster become ten times more 
dangerous to its masters than to the enemy. Finally, 
it is twenty miles to the rear, and the storm has made 
the roads virtually impassable. 

There remains the question of 
perhaps, and yet to be conside 
plenty of scaling-ladders, and, from all that we can 
learn, the artillery defences of the city are of an ob- 
solete and useless pattern. Obviously, though, it will 
be necessary to obtain more complete information 
‘about the nature of the defences. e weak points, if 
there be any, can only be noted from the inside, 

Du Midi—for I never’ ean remember to. think oi 
sf as the Prince—has given me permission to make 

e attempt. 
signs of the main body marching up from Nissa. It 
is plain that the final assault must ed until 
to-morrow morning, and in the mean time I shall be 
gathering useful information, and perhaps have the 
cnance of opening communication with mademoiselle. 


ult, a forlorn hope, 


. With my face stained with walnut-juice, and dressed 


in Soulian regimentals, I run but small risk of: being 
suspected. As to my lingual deficiencies, I will cut 
the knot by pretending to be a deaf-mute. 

An hour later I had made my way to the borders 

_ef the little plateau, from which the road ‘lies clear 
to the city gate. I had hoped for the opportunity 
of a diversion. under cover of which I might slip 
through the toils; and fortune again favored me. 
A troop of Soulian dismounted caval were cut- 
ting forage in a hay- field bordering on the wood: in 
which I lay concealed. I had only to give the word 
to Captain Narbo, who with ‘his Aetolian irregular 
cavalry was waiting‘half a mile to the rear. . 

It was hardly a skirmish even, for the Soulians had 
no stomach for a fight. As Narbo’s gallant littleforce 
broke cover and charged, the enemy hastily retired 
towards the city, leaving the laden forage - mules to 
break away in all directions. I had made good use 
of my legs, sure that every eye would be otherwise 
occupied than in watching my insignificant self, as 
the crowd scurried to the protection of the walls. Jos- 
tled and buffeted about, [ am swept along with the 
struggling tide that chokes the city’s gates. And 
then they close behind me with a resonant clang. I 
am in Kar, and it behooves me to walk warily, as one 
who carries his head in his hands. 

The capital city of ia covers some two hundred 

- acres of ground, and ig gener 1 aspect it is a cita- 
del rather than a It ise bit of the Middle 

set down amo theab e pine-covered hills, a feudal 
stronghold, and yet onl¥ a -half-score hours from 
Vienna. The cathedral and the legislative buildings 


stand upon the publie square. but the palace is entirely- 


isolated from all other buildings, and occupies the 
entire north end of the square. It is an enormous 
block of buildings, but rather a fortalice than a palace, 
the Bastile and not the Tuileries. 
So far everything is medieval, and yet within the 
last two or three years Kar has undergone the process 
Begun in Harper’s Warxty No. 2283. 


“to” compliment the Soulian 
exercise it. 


We have . 


It is now nearly noon, and there are no’ 


of. discoy. at the hands of the»makers of 


guide- 
books. It is now the “ most picturesque town in: Eu- 


-Tope,” and the fame of its warm baths increases daily. 
‘And so. has come about the tailway: from Rhodopolis 
‘and other innovations. of steam-heated civilization. 
‘They look oddly out of place, ‘these smart-looking 
cafés with Parisian names, sandwiched between tot- 
,tering gables and blackened facades. And yet even 
‘the railway must not presume too far. Under extraor- 
-dina 
peng a single line of rails through the; 
‘Gate and up to the great square of Saint Michael. 
‘But this ay a privilege jealously qualified. The two 
«trains that arrive and rt daily may run up to 
‘the square for the convenience of their 
no other railway business can be carried on within 
the sacred walls. The “the round-houses, 
even the 
side the city. 
a fuil half-mile the other side of the* Gate. 

No one took any notice of “a and’'little by little 
I managed to make a thorough ion ofthe line 


of fortifications, and having ple eted the circle, I 
sat down in an empty-hallway to’eat my Juncheon of 


and cheese and to review the results: of my 
ith to | and nothing gain I 

ith: ose to gain I must 
needs. strain my good luck to the. breaking - point. I 


square, and, if possible, to obtain some idea of where 
. the General and* mademoiselle were confined. Per- 


haps I might be lucky enoiigh to mark them down even 
closer, and at all. events I would try. A~foolish ex- 
periment, but remember .that- it was over -ten’ days 
since I had seen Irma de Czareska. | 

The Via Roma runs from-the ‘Gate to the 
square of Saint Michael, and ‘is’ efpal* thor- 
oughfare of. the city. A barricade ving-stones 


was being built under the direction ofa dou lian officer’ 


of engineers, so as to completely close the stféet, 


| to” * 


even while regretting t octasion 
A moment later he turned and walked” 


over to where I was ‘It ‘was i and 
I tried slip back into ‘crowd. * But -he ~ would 
not have it so. 

“You seem interested in our modest little ‘barri- 


cade, my dear Cary.” He spoke in English, and then, 
without giving 


street. I thought, in one mad moment, of resistance. . 
“Don’t be a fool,”he said, ‘in a whisper, while 
hand renewed its pressure upon my arm. ©“ You must 
realize that you are absolutely in my power, and that 
the moment you open your mouth you aré pronouncing 
your own death sentence, ~ Now ‘that I am offering 
u a chance, you had better: it without ‘insist- 
upon particulars,” 
ere was hard common-sense ‘in ‘this, and I walked 
along in silence. ‘Arrived at the’ 
directly for the palace, and E followed a step or two 
behind, -as befitted my inferior rank. * 
mind that I was to be subjected to an examination, 
possibly at the hands of Jehan himself. We passed the 
guard at. the rateway and ‘ entered the court-yard. 
“This way,” beckoned Coventry: I followed him 
through a side entrance and up a broad staircase. He 
“7h before a door and produced a pass-key.. 
private apartments,” he ned. If you 


will be good enough to enter, we over fayor here.’ 


fortably the business ‘in hand.” - 
. CHAPTER | 


AN EXCHANGE or CONFIDEN CES 4 


THE day | was warm. and 
burning on the hearth, ‘Sitting close “beside it 
was a woman, Mrs. Verriker. ‘We =e each ‘other 
in silence. ‘She was making a at working 
upon an embroidery-frame, but A ange was no silk in 
her- needle, and she looked pale po tired. She rose 
as though to leave the room. | 
“No, don’t go, Mary,” said Coventry. “ Perhaps 
you can help me in. bringing Mr. Cary toar 
state of ‘mind. . Hang it, man!” he continued, turn- 
_ing abruptly to me, 
about the bush old friends. It won’t surprise 
you much to know that Arthur Coventry is the same. 
ayes as Arthur Coventry Verriker, late a captain 
her Majesty’s the true and lawful 
hakend of this lady. I'll engage. Mary. that you have 


the certificate at hand ge show Cary, if he don’t care‘ 


to accept. my word.” 
“ But I ‘thought that Captain Verriker—” There 
I stopped in confusion. I remembered that there had 
always been a mystery about Mrs. Verriker’s married 
life. Something worse than widowhood—a scandal? 
“Yes; the same Captain Verriker who went under 
a dozen years ago. You remember there was some 
cipal talk about a sitting at ‘Van John’ and an extra 


ressure the company finally obtained permis- 


of dust from his coat 
t derness and faith of a 


the company, are all out- 
The actual terminus of the railway is 


must live, you 


from thinking much about my 


it ‘out, the im 


shaking of buying 


you happened 
- seribbler, ‘who had“only to‘stick your “thumb ‘the 
me.a chance either to'disclaim or ac: pie 
knowledge my identity, he took me‘by the arm and. 
foreed me gently through the. crowd and up the 


uare, Coventry made 
made up-my 


“why should there be any beating — 
‘ Nissa, my dear fel 


ace of and it was quite true. ‘There's 
pasteboard now that’ spoiled a man’s fife,” arid Coven- 
try extracted an etal aying-card from his wallet and ° 
threw it down upon ‘i tab e, He went on quickly: 


“ But, before God, Cary, I was. innocent—at least of | 
that. kind .of thing. I don’t deny that I. made a —_ 
thing out of :play, for | was poor and the mess bills 
in the —th run high. I was a 
like, but there was never. a _whi 
until that night when there was an ace too many 
in the pack. e it came from only,God knows.” 

Mrs. Verriker had risen and erqssed over to her hus- 
band’s side. She lightly brushed’an infinitesimal speck 
ve, and’ all the undying ten-. 

‘woman lay jn*that simple . 
action. I turned awa ‘anid*when I looked 
around again she was 


“It was she who from. inyself,” he went 


on, a little pause. 
what happened, for the ‘evidence Against me was dam- 
ning, and there was no mercy for a sinner 

code. Naturally we went. to the Continent, 


when 


the Caliph’s service, the genteel Botany Bay fof army 
black sheep, and I had a ‘deal“to do ‘with; the 
undergfound Lintions 
hound. Jehan.” 


the Czareskas while they were | gland, ‘for 


Jehan knew well enough that,the day would ’come_when 
a reckoning of the old debt would be presented’ at his 


door. It was an exciting game, and siuce it kept me 


_ my. heart. Finally, in the latter part of” March, we 
“received . word ‘that General Czareska” was. about. to 
to’ Paris, and I knew that the hour hhad 
“potential value 


of” Rose’ was the’ ‘master = card in 


he “The 
completed our double- ana I 

with the money - lenders when 

to come’ ‘along—you, ‘a rly, Yankee 


and * pick ‘out the- biggest “plum ‘of’ ‘all. 


“No, I’m not flattering you; I am simply, pax 
rom 


out that the luck has been all én your side. 
, beginning. I mistrusted, from thé.moment 
‘ of your appearance, although it Was some time — 


I could be certain of how much you really } “ae 


‘I could not fight against your-lucky star, 


at my mercy. when I held my buttonless foil: at” “your 
footman, 


throat.,"-I Knew you when, as’ Kerker’s 
‘you helped me on with tte letot. And yet you beat 
_ me out. “I was up against it, as you Americans say. 
- “ Well; your great coup came off, — I was obliged. 
to hurry back to Kar checkmated.. I had‘ neither ‘the 
great ruby nor the odd millions that “represented its 
jump into the fight. So the matter stands. 
“ Well?” and 
iled. 
fession is good for the soul, my dear Fars, 
‘but I. don’t mind admitting that I ‘have made mine 


* with an eye to business. But have a cigarette.” 


“Asa matter of fact,” continued, “I am out of. 


false, and he is only ing me.on now for the sake 
- of: my professional There’s else in 


> Kar who has the slightest knowledge of military 
engineering, and so for the time being I am a dis- | 


tinguished As you see, I am even accorded 


person. 
et there” was a wood fire . "the honor of having a suite of rooms assigned to me’ 


in ‘the palace. 
“Now Jehan believes that T have the jewel or its 
equivalent in my possession, and if he once pulls 


out of this black hole my life™ —_— be a mighty 


poor risk for ef insurance com 
may happe 
tions and ‘I have no friends at t Sou- 
lian court. Finally, the commissioner of the Powers 
will be in Kar at precisely noon to-motrow, July 10.” 
“How. do you know that?” I asked, quickly. 
“All the gr cal wires do not run by’ ‘way of 


working, and one end of it runs directly into the 


‘office of the Soulian Minister of Foreign Relations,.The — 


commissioner is now at Kavan with * General ‘ Sar- 
kof and a Souliar army corps. Kavan is four hours’ 
march from Kar, and the orders to advance will be 
sent at precisely eight o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

d the commissioner of the Powers?” 

“Is instructed to observe the status quo, whatever 
it may be. If Kar is in the hands of the patriots, 
du Midi will be recognized as King, both de jure 
and de facto; if Jehan can hold his own until noon 
his title will be confirmed by the single voice of the 


rook if you | 
r°against, my honor 


* “You can’ guess “well enough 


inst the © 
and one | 
know. Those were shady . years, but 
yoli have orice felt the tar-brush, a touch’ oF 80°” 
more doesnot matter much. Finally I-@rifted into 


tween, Soulia ‘and this 3 
- course ‘we ke a ‘shar eye. upon 
ving in En 


self, I played it-with all — 


looked ut’ him searchingly. Coven- 


Jehan believes that I have played him 


The line vid Kavan is still _ 


— 


| | | 
| 
a n 
hful te‘my employer's interests, my plans. 
Well, at uny rate, we had securéd’the great’ ruby, 
tering J 
| tering, up Jehan’s 
mach 
| | 
4 
| 
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frankly, and I did so. 
“ Without: artillery -we can har 
the city by. assault, and the dynamite-gun 
ribly uncertain quantity. The 
i y. Mr. Cary; you are an intelligent man, 
and, above all, you are a reasonable one. 
inform you that our artillery is not com en- 
tirely of the out-of-date pieces that you have seen 
mounted upbn the walls of Kar. We havé at least 


fifty Maxims ready for use, and they are now being 


laced in position. Look here!” 
. He Batt ary to a window commanding the side street 
and drew the curtains. It was still light enough for 


He was fast a and 


entry as best I t. He carried 
tern, but its light. was feeble, and the footing 
was none of the best. Twenty paces or so and the 
debouched into a la 
out of the living rock. entry set the lantern 

on a shelf, and. bade me look about me. 


The place seemed to be a store-room of some kind, 


and I especially noticed a pyramid of small kegs of a 
— pattern. Then I ized them as’ powder- 
rrels, and Coventry nodded an assent. He stepped 


chamber, apparently. 


ap»: 


accustomed to manufacture 
out of a discarded fire-cracker. “They contain ba 


cartridges supplied for the. Maxim’ belts. ‘The cor- 
ruption extends ev ere—brown-vapeéer shoes, shod- 


ption 
dy clothing, lead bayonets; but it is iseless to enumer- 


ate details. The Soulian forces in r would be at 
che mercy of a “n° = y of French or even 
I choose to have ii so,” 


ngly. 
“Then there is another supply of’ serviceable am- 


munition,” I hazarded. 7 
“ Precisely, and as head of the ordnance department 


> 


me to see an ox-cart into which some Soulian ‘soldiers 

were loading a machine-gun. A Maxim, as Coventry 

had said, and there were half a dozen others of the 

same pattern lined up against the outer wall of the 

machine-shop’ that tly served as a’ -and- 
armory. 

“ But what’s a gun without powder and; shot?” said 
Coventry, with an odd inflection in his voice. “ Conie 
this way; Cary, and I’ll give you another object-lesson.” 

He led the way down into the court-yard_ and over 
to the enormous gateway tower which afforded the 
only entrance ‘to the outside world. We entered the 
guard-room on the left, in which half a dozen soldiers 
sat playing at cards and smoking, in complete in- 
difference to discipline; indeed, not one of them took 
the trouble to rise and salute as Coventry jf 


said my compan 


up to one of the kegs and removed a portion of the 
. The powder was of the old-fashioned va- 
riety, and ined.; But it was’ certainly 


gunpowder, and Coventry: stood smoking a cigarette ~ 
| He smiled, and. 


within two feet of the opened keg. 
deliberately fi the little roll of smouldering fire 
into the centre 


and ineffectual u the naked powder. You see,” 
“that our Soulian army con- 
tractors understand their business. They have _— 
plied us here with a really excellent quality of bla 
sand, and the only keg of genuine was the par- 
ticular one prepared for the convenience of the in- 
officer. I have tested all the otherg myself.” 
Heaped in another corner were a number of boxes 
filled with old-fashioned Eee rifle-shells. Coventry 
broke one open and held flame of a vesta in con- 


‘ruby is still in existence?” 


it lies with me which of the two is served out upon 
this occasion.” | : 
“ Yes?” and I looked at him 


“Tam coming to that,” he returned. “ Briefly, then, 


there is another entrance besides the D te- to 
the sacred city of Kar, and I have been ping the 
secret of its. existence for such an opportunity 


to turn it to advantage. ‘If I choose to let you into 


the secret of my little wicket gate, a couple of bun- 


dred men can be quietly introduced at any time with- 
n 


in the walls, and not enlarge upon the strategic 
importance of a position in the enemy’s rear. _ Kar will 
be in r hands within an hour of the firing of the 
first shot to-morrow morning, and with the Soulian 
cartridge-belts filled with this dummy ammunition, 
your loss need not exceed a score ef men.” 

And your price?” 

'“The Cardinal’s Rose.” 

“The Cardinal’s Rose! How can we give something 
that we no longer possess? Is it even certain that the 
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Gr eat Powers. You see that the situation is very —— Coventry roused him with a tact with the explosive charge. The stuff spluttered 7 1 
simple. Can you take advantage of it?” . was an but gentle. feebly, something after the fashion ‘of the: “ sizzer ” 
Well, since ,confidences are in order, I may as well The demanded Coventry, 
The soldier drew an enormous key from the breast 3 f 
of his dirty blouse, and proceeded to unlock ithe grat- enoug osive to | Ives from the guns,” ‘z 
ing. We entered a narrow and I stumbled continued 7 the same is true ‘of the : i 
= I | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
uch is the power nation or the A | | 
moment I actually saw a solid walls toppling upon | 
| my head. And yet nothing whatever happened. ' 
The lighted cigarette was dying out as it lay harmless : 
t the far end of the room was 4 » whi . 
unlocked with a pass-key. Descending the stairway, 
we came upon the entrance to a vault. A lighted Fi 
lantern hung suspended to the iron gateway, and be- 4¢ 
fore it, seated on a packing-box, was a Soulian soldier. . - 
4 


_ we passed within the circle ofits radi- 


instant, and the explanation that he 


1116 


“ J will take the risk,” he returned, lightly, “I-dare. 


say that our friend du Midi knows where to his 
hands upon it should occasion serve. You are simply 
to lay my proposition before him, and he onght not 
find it difficult to decide. 

“ You understand the condition,” he went on. “ The 
‘Rose’ must be delivered to me in person before T 
will move a step in the matter. I will send you out 
by the secret way, and wait for your return shortly 
before dawn. Upon the completion of the transaction, 
the ambuscading party shall have free entry, and the 
general attack may be begun at any time.” 

“And you?” ~* 

“JI will look after myself. Perhaps a stray bullet 
from one of my own men, for the beggars hate me 
well enough for even that. But what would you? 
The stake is a big one, and afterwards—” 

He stopped abruptly and put his hand to his throat 
as though the words were strangli 
then with his eyes still fixed upon the floor: 

“It’s a blackleg business, even against a scoundrel 
like Jehan, but I must strike or be struck.” 

He looked at his watch. “ Nine o’clock, and time 
that you were off, if you are gojng to pull in the same 
boat with me. Is it yes or no, then? 

“Yes; but I too have a condition. You know where 
the prisoners are confined? Of course I mean General 
and Mademoiselle Czareska.” 

“and yt ess to them? Very good; they 

“ And you have access em ery ; 
must <b testis me when I leave Kar to-night.” 

Coventry shook his head; but he 
saw that I was resolved, and he 
yielded. 

“Tt more than doubles the risk,” he 
said, slowly, “but you may be right 
about the necessity of obtaining the 
General’s consent to the 9m trans- 
fer of the ruby, and du Midi may not 
be willing to act without it. And, if 
you will do me the favor, I will ask — 
to have Mary — Mrs.. Verriker — join 
your party. I should feel easier if 
she were outside these black walls.” | 

.Of course I assented, and, ovr con- 
ference being concluded for the time 
being, we started to return to Coven- 
try’s apartments. Just outside the 
door .of the guard-room stood an iron 
basket: full of flaring pine knots. As 


ance we came face te face with a man 
coming from the palace side of the 
court-yard. The recognition, on my 
part at least, was immediate and un- 
qualified—the man was Maftre Etienne 
Vauclot. 


‘CHAPTER XXIII 
THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER 


listened gravely while 
I rehearsed as briefly as I might 
the secret history of the “ yellow 
house.” That it was a genuine revela- 
tion to him I could not doubt for an 


gave in turn was entirely credible. 
Vauclot had acted for a long time as 
a secret agent for .Soulia, and when 
Coventry came to Paris to take charge 
of the underground bureau he had 
found him useful in many ways. Later 
on Vauclot had appeared at Kar, and 
had been given a small appointment 
in Jehan’s personal service. ‘“ Some 
sort of spying business, I dare say,” 
added Coventry, indifferently. “I 
never did like the man, and I haven’t 
‘exchanged two words with him since 
he came here.” 

“Not even to ask why he left 
Paris?” 

“Do you su that recogni 
you?” asked manelinng after a short silence. “ Now 
that you have shaved off your beard, and in those 

clothes—” 

“He has such good cause to remember me,” I an- 
swered, “that I am not indulging im any illusions. 
I am sure that he knew me.” 

“And consequently ?” 

“We may regard ourselves as under suspicion.” 

“ Well, it may be so, but I think that you exaggerate 
the peril. In the first place, he knows nothing—” 

. “ But he can put two and two—that is, you and me 
—together,” I interrupted. 

“And in the second place, he can do nothing,” he 
continued, calmly. ‘“‘ Take it easy, my dear fellow; 
we shall be busy enough with the things that will 
really happen before the night is over. And now, if 
you will follow me.” 

As I had surmised, this feudal stronghold was prison 
as well as palace, and the apartments reserved for 
prisoners of state were situated at one end of this 
same wing in which Coventry had his suite. We 
passed down the long corridor and entered an ante- 
room belonging to the official apartments of the chief 
jailer. A few words from Coventry and a turnkey 
was ordered to conduct me to the rooms set aside for 
the use of the Czareskas. 

“Only ten minutes, mind,” whispered Coventry in 
my ear. “I will prepare Mrs. Verriker for the new 
move, and you must have the General and made- 


_ moiselle in readiness the instant that I return.” 


Mademoiselle looked up, her face white and startled, 
as the bolts shot back and I entered the apartment. 
Then she sprang to her feet, and we s waiting 
for the fellow to make his clumsy exit. How small 
her hand was and how cold! It fluttered in mine 
as though it had been some frightened bird and I an 
oafish boy, uncertain whether to be feared or shamed 
of that which he had captured. And then, gathering 


there. And - 


-met us. The enclosure was full 
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all my courage, | 
triumph of her eyes. For remember that a woman 
takes no shame in loving when once she has passed 
beyond the necessity of concealing it from herself. 
“It is true, then?” I said, catching at my breath, 
for a man’s heart may stand still at the first sight 
of Love even as before the face of Fear. But she would 


not answer me upon the moment, for, after all, it is — 


the. Woman’s to listen and the man’s to speak. 
‘et she will have it that he chooses only the right 
words—a wonderful thing, when one considers t 
there are but two or three of these at the most out 
of the millions that the scholars have ed between 


the covers of the dictionary. I found them, indeed, . 


but the verba ipsissima, they are not to be written 
down here; they belong to her who heard rather than 
to him who spoke them? and every man must choose 
his own when he seeks a woman’s love. Se 
Coventry was knocking impatiently u the: door 
as the General the plan 
which Coventry I in , and a 
the old soldier knit his brows at the mention of 
former’s name, he announced his willingness to do 
whatever I thought best. Mademoiselle was already 
in hat and cloak, and without further delay we joined 
Coventry in the corridor outside. Culy the stiffest 
of salutations were exchanged. : 
“I have prepared an order directing the jailer to 
transfer the prisoners to my y,” whis 
Coventry, “and we have only to carry off the matter 
with a bold face to succeed. It is understood that I 


In the Trapestried Chamber. 


am taking the prisoners to the King for dcnmination, 3 


and you, being in* Soulian uniform, are supposed to 
be a rd detailed to assist me. Here-is a rifle,” 
and with that he pressed a gun-barrel into my hand. 
“Steady now, and remember that these Soulians are 
born fools and achieve stupidity.” 

At the entrance to the big court-yard Mrs. Verriker 

men and soldiers, 
and here, if anywhere, we might have difficulty. But 
the sentry at the gate accep our uniforms as an 
all-sufficient passport, and no one else vouchsafed 
us more than a passing glance. The night was dark 
and starless, and once we had plunged into the nearest 
side street we felt comparatively safe. 

So nearly as I could judge, we were heading tow- 
ards the northeast quarter of the city, but, in the 
labyrinth of crooked streets that is old Kar, it was 
difficult to keep one’s bearings. Still, Coventry never 
hesitated for an instant, and we followed without 
asking any questions. | 

Finally, the enormous. bulk of the city wall loomed 
up ah of us, and we turned into a street that ran 
roughly parallel to the fortifications. For the last 
quarter of a mile we had not met nor seen a single 
person. The houses looked shut up or deserted; to 
all appearances we might have been passing through 
a city of the dead. 

For some six or seven hundred yards we proceeded 
in single file, keeping close in the shadow of the tall 
buildings, and then our leader made a sharp turn 
to the left, straight down a cul-de-sac that ended pl 
against the city wall. The last house on the “left 
abutted on the wall itself, and here Coventry stopped. 
Taking a key from his pocket, he unlocked the street- 
door and motioned us to enter. 

As I afterwards came to know, the house had been 
built against rising ground, and the street level at 
the rear coincided with that of the first story proper. 


» before I could 


encouraging omen for our present 
enterprise, if one felt inclined to be superstitious. But 
mademoiselle only smiled as our eyes met, and the mo- 
mentary shadow lifted. 

The secret door in the panelling had been construct- 
ed with extraordinary cleverness. Even after Coven 
had and closed it two or three times, I 1 
found it difficult to see where the lines were broken 
into the wood-work, “a7 it cost. me half a dozen trials 
put my finger upon: the spring. 

“ And now,” said Coventry, “let us be sure that we 
understand each other. As you have probably guessed, 


there is a y behind the panel that runs 
clear the city wall and opens upon the ravine 
at the’ northeast corner of the fortifications. From 


eading 
to the _ohee plateau. By four o’clock it will be 
gray-cat ligh | 


it. as 
try had suddenly advanced towards us, menacing and 
terrible. And then, with clearer perception, I realized 
sa that it was only the tapestry bellyi 
out from the wall as though stirr 
by some wandering current of air. A 
mple explanation, and yet what had 
eaused the draught? e had closed 
the street-door behind us, and the 
_ front: windows had remained as we had 
found them, tightly shuttered and 
bolted. The door in the passage was 
open, and I walked over and stood for 
a moment upon its threshold. In the 
semi-darkness I could barely make out 
the outlines of the stairway leading 
to the story above us. It seemed to 
me that I felt the chill of passing air 
swee down from above, but the 
vesta that I lit burned with ® flicker- 
less flame. If a window, a door, on the 
und level at the rear of the house 

d been opened, it had as certainly 
been closed aap I glanced back into 
the room. tapestry hung flat and 
motionless against the wall. 

“ What is. it?” demanded Coventry, 
impatiently. But I could only shake 
my head. Since he had noticed no- 
thing I might as well keep m v- 
ings to. lf—and, to tell the truth, 
Ib was a little ashamed of my precip- 
itancy in materiali a 

“A rat, perhaps,” I answered; “or 
it may be that my nerves are a bit too 
us ; ers r- 
fectl 

“Just as you say,” he returned. 
“Now, then, mademoiselle, if you 
please.” 

We passed one by one through the 


the secret passage that la ond it. 
This latter was about th heat in 
length, corres ing, of course, to the 
thickness of the city wall. The stone 
curtain at the farther end looked 
solid to the eye, but Coventry showed 
me that the great slab in the centre 
was really fixed upon pivots, and could 
be turn ise by means of levers 
worked from within. There was one 
room on either side of the huge leaf 
of stone for a man to squeeze through, 
and we had some difficulty with the 
General, who had been taking on 
curieg the last few days. But with Coventry 
1 and I to push we got him through at last, and 
way was us. In front 
1 rapidly away into the deep gorge, 

ose edge the city stood, but stretching Soar ea the : 
narrow ridge that reached upward to the 
lain. It was hardly more than a goat- 
were not particular so long as it led 
friends and to liberty. Coventry took me aside 


r o'clock, then, and the signal will be three 
pon the pins, on stone. Remember that the 
ce must be in my s before I close the bargain; 
not a man shall enter until the ‘ Cardinal’s Rose’ is 


Lee 
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covery increases inversely. d now there any- 
else?” 

“Nothing; I understand perfectly the part that I 
have to play.” ‘ | 

“Then, my dear fellow, and I 


en do your part, 
shall be waiti ‘Big Michael’ booms 
Coventry bowed formally to the General and to ma- 

cee a whispered word or two 

with his wife. Then he — back into the 
way and waved his hand in final salute. The great 
block of stone s slowly into i. and we were 
left alone upon the little — of level ground that 

narrowed off into the dangerous passage of 
the “Razor Edge.” Five minutes of rough scram- 
bling and we were safely over and out upon the plain. 
The night was still intensely dark, but a mile away 
a scattered light or two twinkled against the hill-side. 
We were within sight of the Aetolian camp. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


you w 


door- in the wainscoting, and so into 


pereyeentty the room in which we now stood was 
vi and the walls were apparently 
| window ess, indeed, solid, except for the connect- 
ing doors into and front rooms. It was 
ee se wood, and the walls themselves 
were hung tapestries representing Scriptural 
| subjects, so far as I could make them out. One scene 
was evidently the flight of Absalom—a figure caught 
by the hair inthe wide-spreading branches of an 
| 
4 
My finger was upon his lip. To my sharpened fancy 
ii 
| 
word. 
t formally handed over to me. I’m a businesslike vil- | 
lain, Cary, and can’t afford to take any risks. - Finally, 
not more than a hundred men; they should be enough ' 
. to do the trick, and with a lar rty the risk of dis- 


OMMODORE ELBRIDGE T. GERRY has 
announced his determination to retire from 
the presidency of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, an organ- 
ization of which he has been so } the 
leader and controlling force that it is 

better known as the Gerry Society than by its lawful 

- mame. For twenty-one years Mr. Gerry has ruled it. 
_ He says he is no longer young, has many other duties, 


y 
and feels that it is time for him to along this 
rticular burden to a man. . Vernon M. 


vis is the man chosen to Mr. Gerry’s successor, 
and he has agreed to undertake the work. 

Mr. Gerry, as we all know, has always been a rich 
man, and has had houses and yachts and hired-men, 
and such attributes of affluence in liberal measure, and 
has apparently got as much fun out of them as other 
folks who have them do. It has seemed these many 
years an admirable and exemplary trait in him that 
with as much excuse as any lazy man would need for 
shirking all public duties, he chose for himself a hard 
task of benevolence and made it, really, the chief con- 
cern of his life. In and in war, in good report 
and evil, he has stu 


worried out of his devotion. The work is a great work. 


The aims of the Gerry Society appeal to every one who. 


_ has feelings; its duties are of superlative importance, 
and its great powers of interference with the concerns 


of individuals are commensurate with them. Mr.. 
Gerry has been criticised for apparently using these. 


powers in some instances arbitrarily, but the great 
value of his work, as a whole, and the energy and 


constancy with which he has carried it on, are univer- 


sally recognized and honored. 


It is very much to be desired that rich men would 


oftener devote themselves to the public service as Mr. 
Gerry has done. Such work is extremely good for 
them, and makes life taste far better than it does when 


it is given up to money-making and play. A great. 
many American millionaires know that, nowadays, and 


act on their knowledge, but there is room for more. 


ONTRACTOR REID, who owns most of Newfound- 


Mr. Bond, and one of his representatives ran 


legislature in each of the thirty-six districts of New-. 


foundland. Reid made the full dinner-pail as 
an issue as he could, and his slogan was “ Vote for 
work and w -’ He earried less than a third of 
the legislative districts, and his candidate, Morine, 
was overwhelmed. Mr. Bond will be Premier, with a 
legislature that will support him, and Mr. Reid will 


not be able to carry out his plan to turn over all his — 


holdings to a stock company with a capital of $25,- 
000,000. 

The situation in Newfoundland has been exceeding- 
ly interesting, and the details of it have already been 


told in the WEEKLy.. Reid found the island in a very 
bad hole, the government practically bankrupt; and’ 


many of the people starving.. He brought A 
energy, and great administrative ability to the devel- 
opment of Newfoundland’s resources. Undoubtedly he 
got some great bargains in lands, railroads, and fran- 


chises, but it is his money and labor and genius that 


have made the properties valuable. One is bound to 
sympathize in some measure with his desire to domi- 
nate the country that he has helped so much and 
risked so much for. But he ought to have been beaten 
in the election. No one who reads a full report of the 
situation can doubt that, unless he believes that a com- 
mercial despotism is the form of government that 
would do Nevinusitiasid most . The island un- 
doubtedly needs Reid, and his interests there are far 
too great for him to abandon or neglect. Somehow he 
and the islanders must work together. - 


@a. 


A GOOD many plans have been made since election 
for Mr. Bryan, and one person with a liking for 
sensational announcements has averred that he is al- 
most certain to get a commission from the Presby- 
terian Church ne turn preacher. That is not likely. 
A public man cannot turn preacher off-hand, even 
though he has been beaten in an election. Preachers, 
as a rule, are born to their business. A born preach- 
er may be slow in coming to his own, and may try to 
escape his fate. Bishop Potter tried business for a 
time. Lyman Abbott began: as a lawyer. But it is 
vastly easier for the pulpit to gather in the man who 
belongs to it than for the man whose calling is doubt- 
ful to help himself to the pulpit. Preaching will 
hardly do for Mr. Bryan. He might make a remarkable 
actor, but that won’t do either, for actors, too, must 
inherit their trade or begin it young. Of course Mr. 
Bryan might practise law, but he would have to learn 
it first, and it is doubtful if he would care to under- 
take that. The most natural thing for him to do is 
to turn lecturer. His reputation as an‘ orator has 


been so widely advertised that thousands of fra 
are curious to hear him speak, and would willingly 
pay money for that privilege. As a lecturer he ought 
to be able to make enough money in six months to 
maintain him in comfort on a farm, where he could 
combine agriculture with philosophical reflections, as 
old-time statesmen were wont 


to do in off years. 


to it, nor has his work in de- 
fence of childhood ever been scared out or tired out or, 
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AAancvs DALY, the is dead. He was 
born about fifty-eigh in Ireland, and 
died of Bright’s disease in a New York hotel on No- 
vember 12. Fifty-eight years seems hardly | 
for a man who took so strenuous an interest in life to 
spend in this world, but at least it may be said for 
ly that he compressed a vast deal of hard work, 
hard play, and success of a certain sort into his career: 
He came to New York a young boy without money or 
acquaintances, got a job as errand-boy in a store, 
saved most of his 1 wages, and in a year or two 
(about 1855) had enough laid by to carry him to San 
Francisco. He soon got to the gold-diggings and be- 
came a miner. He worked hard with his head and his 
hands, and doubtless had great physical endurance to 
sustain him. At any rate he became an expert about 
mines and mining and got to be foreman of Mackay, 
Flood, & O’Brien’s Comstock mine in Nevada. Then 
he was employed by the Walker Brothers as a mining 
expert, and when on his recommendation they bought 
the Alice mine in Montana, he became its manager. 
He saved money and bought mining stocks. Among 
other properties with which he became concerned was 
the. Anaconda mine; near Butte,-Montana. It is said 


that he paid $30,000-for.it, buying it as’ a silver-mine,. 


but it turned out to have in it a streak of copper of 
immense value, so that it wag estimated. not long ago 
to be worth $35,000,000. Hard work, knowledge of 
his, business, thrift, and great-natural capacity for or- 
ganization and management combined with some mar- 
vellous turns of luck to make ‘Daly sq excessively rich 
that he could afford in later life to indulge himself in 
a great farm, a ‘racing-stable,-a private car, and to 
spend as much time as he chose in New York. He was 
very fond of racing and an exeeedingly good judge of 
horses, but his chief and. most. laborious and costly 
recreation for a good many years has been to fight 
the political irations of 
was formerly his partner in the Anaconda mine,’ but 
they fell out and y bought his interest. Clark, as 
will be remembered, subsequently set up. as... copper 
king on his own account, and with distinguished suc- 
cess.. Daly’s immense fortune is partly, of course, the 
result of luck, but:much more-a result of bringing a 


ualified man into touch with immense ‘opportunities. | 


hile opportunities -abound, men qualified to grasp 


them are scarce and always will be. Daly can’t be. 


said to have earned his fortune, but-he certainly earned 


his qualifications, except, indeed, the very important . 


ones that he was born with. According &o his lights 


he seems to have been a good gnan, who inspired regard, 
dealt, liberally with his neighbors,- managed his work- 


men very, well, and lived,-apparently, up to David 
Harum’s: rule of doing. unto 
do. to him, and doing it first. 


[7 is reported that Mr. Villard left behind him the: 


manuscript of a volume of reminiscences to be: pub- 
lished ‘twenty-five years after his death. It is good 


news except the detail of delay in publication. If only’ 
moré men who have been active in doing the world’s . 
betimes and attend to their. 
memoirs, a great many interesting stories wouli be. 


work would stop working 


saved: to the world, But, asa rule, only the men who 
have acquired the writing habit will bother with auto- 


biographies. Ben Franklm is an:exaniple, Mr. Villard 
another. General Grant was an exception. Most men 


are indifferent to the claims of posterity upon their 
ns. They pass down their accumulations, if they 
ve any, and let it go at that. 


R. VILLARD was one of the few -makers 

YS whose success in finance seems rather to have 
been an incident in his career than its logical outcome. 
His training, as will be seen from the notice of him 
elsewhere in this issue of the WEEKLY, was rather that 
of an observer and writer than of a railroad-builder 
or financier. Perhaps to that it is partly due that he 
had an indifferent nose for panics and seemed unable 
to scent them afar off. He had the imagination and 
the grasp of affairs that belong to a great constructor. 
All that he foresaw in his railroad operations seems 
to have come true. The only trouble was that it didn’t 
come true soon enough. One thinks 6f him as having 
some great qualities in common with Cecil Rhodes. 
Perhaps the redoubtable James J. Hill belongs in the 
same group, but Mr. Hill, so far, has been able to make 
his imagination keep step with events; or. possibly = 

constra 


-is that he has been. enough to 


events to keep up with his imagination. 

When Mr. Villard had money in quantities to bestow 
he had very much of the grand manner in his use of 
it. His keeping up the State universities of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, when they had no funds, was a most 
useful service. His gifts to the Museum of Natural 
History and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York were important, and were the expression of a 


‘mind that had many cultivated sides. His large gifts 
me 


to charity and education in Germany were handso 
and fitting acknowledgments of the confidence of his 
German friends, as well as of his obligations to the 
country of his birth and early | 
The most wonderful thing about Mr. Villard seems 
to have been his power of inspiring his associates 
with blind confidence in his faith, his capacity, 
and his foresight. That is something that men speak 


illiam A. Clark. Clark) 


ers what they’ would . 


like awe when they discuss his ¢a- 
y his good faith and his — 
were fully pygen, ny the trust they inspired, tho 

been ted, though sound 
the main, seems to have been defective in particulars. 


SA. 


R. VILLARD’S benefactions in Germany suggest 
the observation that it is much more common for 
Germans who come to this country and get v rich 
to show practical affection for their totteet aside than 
for Irishmen who have a like experience./ Instances 
have been known where German brewers, who have 
made great fortunes here, have gone back to Germany 
to live. The Irish in America have sent millions 
of dollars home to support their relatives, but they don’t 
go back themselves to live in Ireland, however much 
they have been prospered, and very rarely does any con- 
siderable sum of Irish-American money go into Irish 
estates or Irish charities. We don’t read that Marcus 
Daly cared to leave any monuments on [Irish soil. 
Neither did any of the mining kings—nearly all Irish-. 
men—with whom he was associated. en John 
Mackay goes abroad he goes to London. When the 
families of the rich Irish-Americans invite themselves 
to an experience of European life they go to London 
and, Paris and Italy, just as all the other Americans 
do, They don’t buy themselves country-seats in Ire- 
land, nor care to make a great figure there. It would. 
be different perhaps if Ireland had home-rule. It might 
be different, too, if Ireland had been able to do more 
for her children who have crossed the sea. As a rule, 
as in Daly’s case, they have come here very poor, and 
with only the bare rudiments of education, and their 
affection for the land rye Bigs usually shows itself in 
hatred .of, — and desire to bring their kin- 
dred to A 


seems safe to expect a prompt and hearty response 

to the call for a -fund ster shall Be in- 
come for the widow of Rear-Admiral J. W. Philip and 
a memorial.of the Admiral himself. Admiral Philip, 
who died last June, left very little property, and the 
pension which the government provides for his widow 
amounts to less than a dollar a day. A committee of 
well-known men, of which Mr. William Sloane, of New 
York, is chairman, proposes to, raise a fund of $100,- 
000° to be known as “The Admiral Philip Memorial. 
Fund,” of which the income shall be paid to Mrs. 
Philip during her lifetime, the principal at her death 
to be used for the maintenance of the Home for the > 
Protection: and Comfort of Sailors on Liberty. This 
work of looking after sailors ashore was one in 
which Admiral Philip was greatly interested, especial- 
ly during the. closing moments of his life. Through, 
his efforts money was raised for a building now 
in course of erection at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, but 
there is no fund for its maintenance. One of the must 
satisfying memories of the Santiago fight is Captain 
Philip’s ‘“‘ Don’t cheer, boys; the poor fellows: are 
dying.” ‘That was a comfort to all of us who hate war, 
and realizing that wars are still inevitable, would 
have them no more brutal or hateful than must be. 

Subscriptions for the Admiral Philip Fund are re- 
ceived by J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 
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R. HENRY C. LEA’S History of the Inquisition’ 
(Harpers) has received the compliment of being 
translated into French and published in France. This, 
while not an unpreceden compliment, is unusual, 
for the work is a large one, and when books on Eu- 
ropean history by American authors are republished 
in translation abroad it is a reasonably convincing tes- , 
timonial of their merit. Mr. Lea is fortunate in hi 
translator — _M. Solomon Reinach, a member of the 
Institute, well known for researches of his own, and 
not & man who would concern himself with an unim- 
t book. The French edition has a bibliographi- 
cal introduction by Professor Paul Fredericq, of Ghent, 
who knows as much about the Inquisition as any man 
in Europe. 
‘ 


Y way of encouraging young men to qualify them- 
selves for leadership in industrial pursuits, the 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York has appro- 
priated $2000 to pay the tuition and incidental ex- 
penses of one young man of Greater New York through 
a four years’ course of industrial training. The bene- 
ficiary will probably be chosen by competitive examina- 
tion, arranged by a committee of gentlemen, who will 
also determine detaiis of the course of training to 
be followed. 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT, in his Thanksgiving pro-. 
clamation, invites his fellow-citizens of New York 

to be prayerfully thankful for the: innumerable bene- 
fits conferred on them this year, for the material well- 
being which they enjoy, and “for the chances of moral 
betterment which are always open to us.” These are 
all sound reasons for thankfulness, especially the last, 
and make us regret all the more that our fellow- 
citizen Mr. Croker seems likely to be on the seas on 
the 29th of this month, and will not be able to join 


his acknowledgments with ours, ‘ 
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‘T was eminently characteristic of Lord Salisbury. 
to show his .contempt for public opinion. by 
giving Lord Lansdowne the most important gift 
at his disposal. It was in keeping with his cyni- 
cal indifference, his almost sardonic sense of hu- 
mor, to allow his friends as well as his enemies 


-to amuse themselves by reconstructing his cabinet; to 


permit a paper usually so well informed as the Stand- 
ard, which has been such a staunch supporter of Lord 
Salisbury and all his works, to make the ex cathedré 
announcement that Lord Salisbury had no intention 
of relinquishing either the Premiership or the seals of 
the Foreign Office, while all the time he had picked 
out_ Lord Lansdowne as his successor in the For- 
eign Office. There could no more unpopular 
or unfit appointment. There could be no appoint- 
ment which so strongly exhibits Lord Salisbury’s 
lofty contempt for his fellows. Lord Lansdowne, 
through a long career of office-holding, has never 
been a success; he has frequently been a distin- 
guished failurc. He is responsible, as Secretary of 
State for War, for many of the blunders which marked 
the conduct of the Boer war. He showed singular: 
ineptitude and a singularly nerveless grasp of the 
situation. When Lord Salisbury went to the country 
a few weeks ago, it was accepted as a foregone con- 
clusion in the event of ‘his being returned to power 
that one of the first things to follow would be the dis- 
missal of Lord Lansdowne, to be succeeded by a strong 
man, a man strong enough to break down the old army 
ring, to brush away the old caste prejudices and 
aristocratic traditions which came so near to wreck- 
ing the British army, to cut loose from red-tape and 
antiquated methods, and substitute genuine reforms 
which should make the army a fighting-machine of 
the first order. So thoroughly was this believed that 


the ministerial organs discreetly fostered the idea. 


To have dismissed Lord Lansdowne before the election 
was impolitic; it would have been a confession that 
the criticisms aimed at the War Office were justified. 
Retain Lord Salisbury in power, said the ministeriatist 
supporters in press and private conversation, and you 
will see the reforms for which you have been clamor- 
ing. By common consent all the cabinet builders re- 
tired Lord Lansdowne from the cabinet slate, and in 
the reconstructed cabinet Lord Salisbury was to ~be 
relieved of the dual duties of Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and place at the 
head of the Foreign Office a man like Lord Cromer or 
Lord Curzon or St. Jg@hn Brodrick or Mr. Chamber- 
lain—the last, it is true, with some misgivings—but 
no one dared to imagine that Lord Salisbury would so 
utterly disregard public sentiment as to promote 
Lord Lansdowne to the Foreign Office. Next to the 
Premier, the Foreign Secretary is the most important 
member of the cabinet. 
@a. 


ORD SALISBURY is an enigma. He cultivates’ 


public opinion to the extent of shaping his policy 
to make it acceptable to the great body of Englishmen, 
to that nebulous but yet well-defined quantity “ the 
man in the street,” but for individual opinions he cares 
absolutely nothing. And the curious contradiction 
of his character is shown in that while he wants the 
man in the street to approve of what he does, if the 
man objects Lord Salisbury goes about his business 
in his own way, and trusts to himself to gain approval 


- later on. Most statesmen when in doubt send up a 


ballon d’essai to test the sentiment of the country. 
Not so with Lord Salisbury. He lets no inkling of 
his purpose be known until it is fait accompli; then 


’ he calmly telis the Empire what he has done, and takes 


it for granted that the country will. accept it us an- 
other evidence of his statesmanship. He knows that 
his political opponents will denounce him in any event, 
and he never cares what his opponents say. The Salis- 
pury philosophy is that somehow or other things 
will come out all right in the end, and that the special 
providence which has the keeping of the British Em- 
pire in its possession will enable the government to 
* muddle through ”’—to use the expression coined- by 
a member of the present cabinet—and somehow or 
other, not due to any special diplomatic skill or extraor- 
dinary adroitness, the government does manage. to 
muddle through, as often to its own surprise as to 
that of its adversaries. Lord Salisbury is a pupil 
of Beaconsfield, and to some extent patterns after 
his prototype. Like Beaconsfield, Salisbury loves a 
coup, but Salisbury lacks the color and imagination 
which made Beaconsfield’s coups so intensely dramatic. 
Beaconsfield always had an eye for effect, and he could 
arrange a climax with the skill of a playwright work- 
ing up to a situation which would bring down the 
curtain with applause both from stalls and gallery. 
His purchase of thc Suez Canal shares; his creation 
of an imperial diadem for the Queen; his triumph 
at Berlin, where he won “ peace with honor” and picked 
up Cyprus; his melodramatic sensation in bringi 


* native troops from India and landing them at Malta— 


were the things he delighted in. They appealed to the 
spectacular instinct which was always strong in him; 
they appealed to Englishmen, quick enough to appre- 
ciate a strong dramatic situation when it is placed be- 
fore them; the boldness of his moves won half-grudg- 
ing praise from even his enemies. Salisbury has tried 
the same thing, but never with the same success. 


JT ORD SALISBURY was of course aware of the de- 
mand for a reconstruction of his cabinet. He might 
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ignore the gibes of his enemies, but he could not dis- 
regard the pointed criticisms of his friends. When 
such a powerful Tory organ as The National Review 
said of the cabinet that “it is. anything but an ef- 
fective committee for managing the affairs of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and for the reason, as we have ventured 
more than once to point out, that it is too large and. 
is sadly lacking in youth and vigor,” the average leader 
of a great political party would have bowed to the 
storm, and jettisoned of his cargo to 'save 
his ship. Had he called-a strong man to the War 
Office, and an equally strong man to the‘ Foreign Of- 
fice—Lord Cromer, for example, the maker of modern 
pt—he would have immeasurably - strengthened 
his ition. Lord Salisbury could have retired from 
the Foreign Office without loss of dignity. The work 
of the Foreign Office is ee and few men in 
these days of great international questions have the 
physical and mental vigor to be Premier as well as 
carry the burden of a great department. Lord Salis- 
bury had been urged by his best friends to leave the 
Foreign Office and devote all his energies to a general 
supervision of the policy for which he is responsible, 
but which more recently he has left grag Moe the 
discretion of his associates, owing to his ulgent 
nature and his fondness for “ muddling through.” 
Why, then, should Lord Salisbury have made an ap- 
intment so unpopular and seemingly so uncalled 
or as that of Lord Lansdowne? There are two ex- 
planations. Lord Salisbury felt that the duties of 
the Foreign Office were too exacting, and that it was 
necessary for him to lighten his load. In this con- 
nection it is imteresting to read what the late Henry 
D. Traill, the biographer of Lord Salisbury;wrote nine 


ago.. “The duties-of the Foreign rtment,”. 
é says, “ 


are in these times too exacting, not to say 
exhausting, to allow him who is charged with them 
te exercise the general supervision of ministerial policy, 
which “is to-day, perhaps, more needed than it ever 


was. It is difficult, as has been hinted, to believe 


that a minister so full of work ean find time to study 
the general political situation in its almost daily 
cha , or energy to accommodate to it the tactics 
of his party. And it may be that Lord Salisbury’s 
heroic attempt to combine the two incompatible tasks 
has had its share in the history of more thah one 
untoward episede in the career of the present adminis- 


tration.” ill, be it observed, was no unfriendly 
critic of the present Premier. Lord Salisbury having 
felt it n to retire from the Foreign dfice. he 


might have called to his side a man who would have 
been in fact as well as in name Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, under the general direction, of course, 


_of his chief, or he could place in office a man who would 


be Foreign Secretary in name, but actually little more 
than a superior clerk. Lord Salisbury did the latter. 
He doubtless remembers Lord Lansdowne as Viceroy 
of India, Lord Lansdowne suspended at the end of a 


_ telegraph line and heckled by Viscount Cross, Secre- 


tary of State for India, a very fitting secretary for 
such a viceroy. | 


In the Foreign Office Lord Salisbury will still con- - 


tinue to speak, although it will be through the mouth 
of Lord Lansdowne. And another reason to explain 
this appomtment is that Salisbury, among his other 
qualities, has the virtue of sticking to his friends, and 
believing that his judgment of men is always the right 
one. He put Lansdowne in the War Office because he 
believed him to be a military genius, which, unfortu- 
nately for the British Empire, he is not, and perha 
for the. same reason he now transfers him to the 
Foreign Office. 


ORD LANSDOWNE typifies the monopoly of polit- 
ical power in England. The Beaconsfields and 
the Chamberlains and the W. H. Smiths are rare 
enough in English political life—so rare, indeed, that 
they are eagerly exploited to show that in Englard 
genius overcomes everything—but the Lansdownes are 
the type. Once an Englishman of position and for- 
tune gets into power he retains it to the last;..“ the 
Mandarins of the two Front Benches are as uncha 
able as Li Hung-Chang,” as a recent writer has wittily 
remarked. It is perfectly true. Government is a 
close corporation, and its proprietors, whether Liberal. 
or Conservative, are very jealous of admitting out- 
siders. Once an er always an office-holder 
may be said of a certain class of Englishmen to-whom 
litiés is a profession, not for the money in it, but 
or the honor, because a gentleman who has no fond- 
ness for the army or navy or the Church must be a 
politician if he is to be something more than a mere 
gentleman. Lansdowne, a man of immense wealth, with 
a great social position and a long and historical line- 
age, commenced his itical life at twenty-four, when 
Mr. Gladstone made him a junior lord of the Treasury. 
Three years later he was made Under-Secretary of State 
for War, and held that office for two years, when 
he was transferred to the India Office as Under-Secre- 
tary, but he served only a few months, and resigned 
because he refused to follow his leader into the home- 
rule camp. Three years later Mr. Gladstone was 
magnanimous enough to overlook this defection, and 
appointed him Governor-General of Canada, where he 
served ‘his full term of five years. In the mean time 
Gladstone had lost power and was succeeded by Lord 
Salisbury; and Lansdowne, like many other barale, 
deserted Gladstone because of his Irish policy, and 
rom digni ut comparatively unimportant 
of Governor-General of to "Indio. 


« 

os 


he served for five years as Viceroy. In 1895, 


when Lord Salisbury formed the present , Lord 
Lansdowne accepted the War Office portfolio. Here is 
a man whose public career extends over thirty-one 
years, who has given many opportunities to leave 
his impress upon the public service, but who during 
his more than three decades of office-holding has: only 

ar ‘biogra touch upon as lightly as is 
the charge of falsifying history. 
Neither in the Treasury, the War Office, nor the India 
Office did-he do-anything to of his coming 

reatness. As Governor-General of Catiada, an office 
losely. ornamental, which any mah of average tact and 
common-sense can fill acceptably, he left the Dominion 
without leaving any sense of strong individuality be- 
hind him—in marked contrast, for instance, to Lord 
Dufferin, who was something more than a mere figure- 
head. It was during Lord Lansdowne’s term of office 
that the Riel rebellion occurred. It would perhaps be 
unfair to charge the responsibility to the Governor- 
General, and yet a more vigilant Governor, one more 
able to detect the signs of the times, might have 
brought about such reforms—and much of the dis- 
content of the half-breeds was attributable to the 
criminal indifference of the government—as ‘ would 
have prevented the uprising. ‘rom Canada to India is a 
long jump, but the distance from Ottawa to Simla is not 
greater than the qualities required between the Govern- 


_or-General of Canada and the Viceroy of India. The 
one has practically no real power, and is merely the — 


shadow of the goby oa the other has power almost 
autocratic, and appeals to the imagination of--nearly 
300,000,000 Asiatics as the concrete embodiment of 

power to which they are vassal. 
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A= Europe during the next few days will turn its 
s eyes to Paris and watch with keenest interest 
what follows the meetitig of the Chambers. For more 
than six. months the political prophets in and out 
of France have been predicting aprés moi le déluge, 
“ mot” in this case being the Exposition. The French, 
Europe has been told, were too canny to invite trouble 
until the Exposition had closed its gates, and the last 
centime of the last visitor had been garnered, but when 
the golden harvest ror been — housed anything 
might be expected to : The present government 
ede for anna and the perpetuation of the 
Republic. . Waldeck-Rousseau has determined to 
meet the issue boldly. The most insidious enemies 
of the Republic are the clericals and their organs; the 
same men and the same newspapers which made of 


Du Paty du Clam and Esterhazy heroes, and who used 


anti-Semitism and Vaffaire Dreyfus as their weapons. 
If Waldeck-Rousseau is overthrown and the National- 
ists are triumphant, it will cause an uncomfortable 
feeling in every European capital. For the last 
twenty years the anti-Republicans, which means not 
alone the Royalists, have been looking for the man on 


horseback. He has not yet been discovered, but he _ 


may be any day between night and morning, so quickly 
does the political kaleidoscope change in France, and 
then will there be another bloodless coup d’état or 
another bloody Commune? 
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Sk WILFRID LAURIER’S triumphant return to 
power is a curious illustration of the ease with 


which political eo borrow platforms from their | 


opponents. In t days of Sir John Macdonald, “ the 
Bismarck of Canada,’ whose creative force welded a 
few scattered provinces into a Dominion and infused 
a national spirit into a people, the Conservative party 
was looked upon as more loyal to England than Eng- 
lisitmen themselves. Because of this intense devotion 
to British interests Sir John and his party were re- 

rded as unfriendly to the United States, and Amer- 
icans who hoped for closer commercial and political 
relations between their country and Canada prayed for 
the success of the Liberals: Sir John died, and Sir 
Charles Tupper succeeded him, holding wer for 
eighteen years, until he was turned out.by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier four years . Laurier rode in on a promise 
to reduce the tariff and endeavor to obtain reciprocal 


- commercial advantages from the United States. His 


reciprocal tariff concessions were spurned by the United 
States, and as a set-off he offered Great Britain a pref- 
erential tariff on her goods. An act so gracious, which 
promised so advantageously to material British inter- 
ests, caused Canada to be held in high favor in - 
land, and the British Empire about that time was 


a high state of patriotic emotion, aroused by the | 


Queen’s jubilee. urier was made much of. . When 
the Boer war broke out Canada gave freely of her sons 


-for the defence of the oy -emmegrreny ald and no man 
st t 


was more of an Imperiali n the Premier, a French- 
man by birth, a Catholic by religion. And it was be- 
cause of his imperialism that Sir Charles. Tupper 
asked the electorate of the Dominion to turn the 
Liberal party out of office. It must have made sturdy 
old Sir John, the very father of Imperialists, turn in 
his grave—Tupper, who fell heir to the Conservative 
leadership, denouncing Sir Wilfrid for having granted 
too many favors to England, of having gone too gen- 
erously to the support of England in the hour of her 
extremity! Laurier’s re-election means still closer re- 
lations with England and less likelihood of the Domin- 
ion making concessions to the United States at the 
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and an uncle of Henry’ 


_ Hill (now a Harvard professor) in the 


through many complicated transactions, 
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From the Painting by Miss Eleanor Bell. 


Born 1835. Died November 11, 1900. 


Copyright by Davis & Samford. 


Marcus Daly. 
Born 1842. Died November 11, 1900. 


Henry Villard 


VERY remarkable man was Henry 

Villard, who died on November 

*I, and a great deal could be 

written about him without over- 

doing the subject. His life was 

crammed with action and ad- 

venture: He had tremendous ups and 

downs. The events he took part in and 

the things that naprenns to him, if ade- 

quately told, would carry willing readers 

pr, many pages of narrative. But the 

man himself was even more interesting _ 

than his adventures. He was a writer, a 

dreamer, a man of sentiment, a man of 

action, a financier, a philanthropist, and 

in his dealings with ubber men he seemed 
at times almost a wizard. 

He was born in Speyer, Bavaria, in 
1835, of a good family, which for several 
generations had furnished ministers to 
the Reformed Church. His father was 
Gustav Hilgard, who became a judge of 
the Supreme Court in Munich. The re- 
publican spirit was strong in the family, 
s had come to Amer- 
ica and settled in Illinois. The boy got an 
excellent education in the German sc ° 
and at eighteen left the university he was 
in and determined to come to America. 
The father objecting to this move, the son 
—an only son—dropped his family name 
and assumed that of Villard. He came 
to this country in 1853, and in the course 
of a year reached his uncle’s farm at Belle- 
ville, Illinois. There he began writing for 
the local newspaper, and after studying 
law for a time at Peoria, went to Chicago 
and began work as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, writing first in rman and 
presently in English. He reported the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. for pa- 
pers, was legislative correspondent at In- 
dianapolis and Springfield for the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, and for the same mgd 
in 1859 reported on the new gold-fields in 
Colorado. Then came a seasen of work 
in the Lincoln campaign for the New York 
Herald, and then the civil war, and active 
and brilliant labors as a war correspond- 
ent. The close of the war found him asso- 
ciated with Horace White and Adams S. 


management of a press bureau in Wash- 
ington. In 1865 he became Eastern corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune, of which 
Mr. White became managing editor. In 
1866 he married a daughter of William. 
Lloyd Garrison, of Boston. ‘The next two 
years he spent abroad, still as a newspaper 
correspondent. | 

After living three years in Boston, he 
went abroad again fi 1871, and being 
intrusted with the negotiation of cer- 
tain American securities, formed as- 
sociations with leading bankers in 
Frankfort and Berlin, to whom he made 
himself very useful in matters relating to 
American railroads. .The panic of 1873 
followed, and in 1874 he came back as 
representative of very large German rail- 
road interests in the Northwest. Thus 
started as a- financier he dealt very suc- 
cessfully for his clients, and after hand- 
ling. their interests with great ability 


he became, in 1881, the president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, which was com- 
pleted under his leadership in 1883. Then 
came a panic which disabled that p 

and swept away most of the fortune whic 
Mr. Villard had built up for himself. He 
then went back to Germany, raised more 
money, repaired his own fortune, and re- 
trieved his reputation as a financier. Again 
he returned to railroad t, and 


in 1889 became chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Northern Pacific, but re- 
tired in consequence of the disastrous re- 
sults to that road of the panic of 1893 
and the resulting business depression. 


From this second disaster Mr. Villard’s 
reputation undoubtedly: suffered, with how 


much justice cannot here be said, for only 


expert and dis ionate judges can de- 
termine the ts and 
tions in railroad extension and high fi- 
nance, and Mr. Villard’s critics, though 
some of them mzv have been expert, were 
certainly not dispassionate. His private 
forttine suffered severely again, but was 
not wi out, and with what was left he 
is said to have dealt so skilfully as to 
leave an ample fortune to his. heirs. 

In 1881 he bought the Evening Post and 
the Nation, joined them, and put them 
under the editorial management of Mr. 


Schurz, Mr. Godkin, and Mr. Horace 


‘White. Mr. Schurz soon retired; Mr. God- 


kin continued his labors until last year; 
and Mr. White is still in the harness. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
is the best remedy for 


Brand Co 
the 


HEALTH GIVING 
is message 
Eagle stands 


Adv.} 


Gut Borden Bagie 


TELEPHONE SERVICE AT YOUR RESIDENCE 


ts the entire of a great city at your 
x Message 


ends. Rates. S equi t. 
New York Co., 15 Dey Street’ Adv] 


Goop cham waste. If you feel tired, 
try a bottle of Coox’s ImprxiaAL Dry CHAM- 
PAGNE ; bouquet unrivalled.—{Adv.] 


Ask the waiter in the dining-car for SARATOGA 
ARONDACK WATER —the purer effervescent table 
water. Aids digestion.—[Adv.] 


ABBOTT’s, the ANGOSTURA BITTERS, makes 
it hearts lighter. At druggists’ and grocers’. 


Prope who take Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA Birt- 
TERs in the fall save money on doctors’ bills.—{ Adv. ] 
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Carpets. 


Lowell Brussels Carpets, 
Bigelow Axminster Carpets, 


_ English Carpets, — 


in our new and specially prepared designs 


Oriental Rugs. 


Upholstery. 


Curtain Materials, Tapestries, Furniture Coverings. 


Lace Curtaifis> 


Arabian and Renaissance Laces for Special Curtains 
and Panels. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


TREAT & OCONVE 


| NEW-YORK. | 
| 
Fine as 
linen—soft 


BOKER’S BITTER 


stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 


S 


RICH FURS 


Evening Wraps 
Tailor-Made Gowns 


OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Exclusive models to select trom. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 


REMODELLING FUR GARMENTS. 


8 West 33D STREET 


Opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


WATCH CO. < @© 


* WATCHES. * — 
Either or both sent on application. 


37 Maiden Lane, New York City. 149 State St., Chicago. 
» Spreckels Building, San Francisco. ; 


Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST | 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, ib Greater New 


Ave., cor. 23d St. 
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=" ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 
| for the season are shown f 
| in our Blue Book for Ladies’, Rag 
| | cur Reé_ Bock for Men's 
— (ye | 
you are thirsty | muslin? 
for a good whis- | for Bicycles 
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After you have tried 
them you will be 
just as enthusiastic 
aS we are over 


Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


Seven varieties :: At first-class dealers 
The COOK & BERSHEIMER CO., New York 


‘ 


as to wind on s 


any size 


Patent Spat-Puttee 


ant’ New Patent Puttee 


FOR GOLFING, SHOCTING, HUNTING, RIDING, 
BICYCLING, FISHING, Etc. 


The Puttee entirely super- 
sedes ley gings and golf stockin 
and can be worn over trousers. 
The New Puttee is so designed ! 

from ankle to 
knee, and to fit c savy tot 
éven pressure without any turns or 
twists. Ne butte 
The Bpat- Putt 
boot or sh 


a 


Write for illustrated cir 
Shade card. Sold at al 
Stores, Outfitters, Tailors, etc., or | 
sent direct on receipt of price by | 


BALE & MANLEY, 
428 Woel Exchange Building, 


Turn the 
bottle up- 
side down 


It won’t hurt it. , 
There’s no 
sediment in 


Save Ironing! | 


A Gas or Gaso- 
line Mangle does # 
_in one hour: the 
workof five hours 
with a flat-iron. 


a wringer. Sim- ’ 
ply turn the han 


dle and the ironing is ect. Heat it with gas or 
gasoline. We make cold mangles, too. Heat costs but 
one cent per hour. Made ix al’ sizes for family, 
laundry, and hotel uses. You would own one if you 
knew what it saved. Write to-day for our cata- 
logue, which fully explains styles, construction, and 


working. 


DOMESTIC: MANGLE CO. 
Box A, RACINE, WIS. 


WE TEACH 

Wherever 

the Maits Reach. 


s We are teaching mechanics 
the theory of work. 


to 
abling young people to 
port 
250,46. 0 students and 
l, m and Civil 
Ornameata 
subject in which inte 


ves while lcarming a profess 
uates In Mechanical, 


1 Design, Book - 
eeping, ete. Write for circular, an mention 


Capital $1,500,000 


R. DOOLEY put down his news- 
paper with the remark: “ They 
cudden’t get me into coort as a 
witness; no, sir, not if ’twas to 
hang me best frind. 

“Tis hard enough,” he said, 
“with newspapers an’ cinsus officers an’ 
th’ mim’ry iv cab-dhrivers to live down 
ye’er past, without bein’ foorced to dhrill 
it in a r-red coat an’ with a brass band 
ahead befure th’ eyes iv th’ multitood. 
I did it wanst; Ill do it no more. . Wanst 
I was summonsed to — in th’ high 
temple iv justice where thy Duffy is 
th’ presidin’ janius, as Hogan says, to give 
me priceless tistymony as to whether th’ 
plumbin’ in Harrigan’s house was fitted 
to hold wather. “Twas me opinyon, havin’ 
had a handful iv thrumps I held in Har- 
rigan’s parlor spiled be Lake Michigan 
dhroppin’ through th’ ceilin’, that said 
plumbin’ was conthrary to th’ laws an’ 
ordinances iv th’ county iv Cook, State iv 
Illinois, S 8S. made an’ provided an’ th’ 
same I put on a high hat an’ a long-tailed 
coat an’ left a man in charge iv me busi- 
ness, an’ wint down to Halsted Street an’ 
swore to, as solemnly as I cud, knowin’ 
that Harrigan wudden’t pay th’ rent anny- 
how. An’ what come iv it? I was two 
minyits givin’ me tistymony, an’ two hours 
thryin’ to convince th’ hon’rable coort—a 
loafer be th’ name iv Duffy—an’ th’ able 
jury that I hadn’t stolen th’ shirt on me 

fr’m a laundhry wagon. Th’ coort 

was goin’ to confine me in jail f’r life f’r 

contimpt; th’ lawyer f’r th’ definse 

sthrongly intimated that I was in th’ 
neighborhood whin Charlie Ross was kid- 
napped, an’ th’ jury ast to be allowed to 
bring in a verdict iv manslaughter again 

me without exthra pay. As I wint out iv 

th’ coort two or three women in large hats 

hissed me an’ a man at th’ dure threaten- 

ed me with an umbrelly ontill I made a 

counther dimonsthration with me foot. 

Justice, says ye? I tell ye Hogan's r-right 

whin he says, ‘Justice is blind.’ Blind 

she is, an’ deef an’ dumb, an’ has a wooden 
leg! Niver again will they dhraw me to 

a coort. I'll take th’ rude justice iv a 

piece iv lead pipe without costs or th’ 

r-right iv appeal. 

“Here in th’ pa-aper they’se a piece 
about a la-ad that had throuble with his 
vallay—” 

“ What’s a vallay?” Mr. Hennessy in- 
terrupted. 

“A vallay,” Mr. Dooley explained, “ is 
a retired English gintleman hired by mill- 
yionaires who ar-re goin’ into bankruptcy 
to wear their clothes. Naked a millyion- 
aire comes into th’ wurruld, an’ naked his 
vallay laves him. Th’ vallay’s a kind iv 
he-chambermaid that-sees that th’ mill- 
yionaire doesn’t go to wurruk in his night- 
shirt, an’ r-reads his letters. I can’t make 
out what all iv his jooties is. He rubs th’ 
millyionaire’s head an’ rubbers on his love 
affairs, an’ afther awhile laves him an’ 
goes to wurruk f’r a society pa-aper. ‘Tis 
an ol’ sayin’ iv Hogan’s that no man is a 
hero to his vallay. That’s thrue. Th’ val- 
lay’s th’ hero. 

“ Well,this millyionaire I’ve been r-read- 
in’ about, he had a vallay, an’ th’ vallay 
lost his eye wondherin’ who th’ lady was, 
an’ thin he dipped too sthrong into th’ 
Floridy wather an’ th’ millyionaire 
bounced him. He fired him out. ‘ Lord 
Roland,’ he says, ‘go,’ he says. ‘ We’ve 
lived too long together,’ he says. ‘ People 
can’t tell us apart, we stagger 30 much 
alike,’ he says. ‘I’m gettin’ so used to ye 
that I have no fear iv ye,’ he says. ‘It 
was bad enough whin ye give me blue sus- 
pinders With me r-red pantaloons,’ he says, 

but,’ he says, ‘ whin I asked f’r an orange 
an’ ye brought in th’ bootjack, I felt that 
we cud no longer assocyate on terms iv 
equality,’ he says. ‘ Ye’ll have to go back 
to th’ House iv Lords,’ he says. An’ he 
fired him out an’ wudden’t pay a cint iv 
wages he owed him f’r th’ rest iv his life. 
So Lord Roland sues him an’ has him in 
coort. | 

“ Th’ millyionaire thrips in thinkin’ to 

himsilf: ‘’Tis on’y a question iv whether 

I shall pay this jook what I promised him 

or .what he ought to ixpict fr’m a mill- 

yionaire. Do I or do I not owe Lord Ron- 

ald éighty-two doltars f’r curry-combin’ me 
in th’ nex’ cinchry. [ll lave it to an in- 


Box 1150, Serartan, Pa. 


® Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell. 
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Love’s Paradox 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
Tuts is Love’s best paradox 

Since first the world begun: 
Many is monotony, 


Variety is One. 


Mr. Dooley: On Cross-Examinations” 


tilligint jury. iv honest Americans, 
have Gattoned their own shirts, an’ 
r-right will conker an’ Ill keep me money.’ 
“That’s where he was wrong. He had 
th’ same experience I had, except mine 
was @ casé iv plumbin’ an’ his wan iv 
personal decoration. Afther he explained 
to th’ jury that he didn’t owe Lord Roland 


annything, because his Lordship got a 
dhroopin’ eye fr’m dhrink an’ gag 


give him th’ same collar ivry week, he was 
tur-rned over to th’ attorney f’r th’ prose- 
cution, who cross-examined him. 

“*We will pass over th’ question iv 


ye’er fynancial relations with me clint,’ 


says th’ distinguished barristher, ‘ an’ come 
down to ye’er own private life. To begin 
with, ar-re ye or ar-re ye not a man iv th’ 
most dissolute morals?’ ‘ Answer yes or 
no,’ says th’ coort. ‘He admits it,’ sa 

th’ lawyer. ‘ You were dhrunk in 1892?’ 
‘I can’t raymimber,’ says th’ millyionaire. 
‘Put it down that 
says th’ lawyer. ‘ Where did ye get ye’er 
money? Ye don’t know? Th’ jury will 
take note iv th’ fact that he prob’bly stole 
it. Ye’er father is dead. Did ye kill 
him? “I think so.’ ‘ Now that ye rayfuse 
to pay Lord Roland what’s not comin’ to 
him, how about ye’er wife?’ ‘My wife 


isn’t in this case,’ says th’ prisoner. ‘Th’ . 


divvlie she isn’t,’ says th’ coort. ‘I want 
- to know that ivrybody is in this case. 

e play no fav’rites. Whin th’ clear sun- 
light iv American justice is tur-rned loose 
on a matther iv this charackter nawthin’ 
can be hid. Go on an’ tell us about ye’er 
wife. Th’ coort wishes to know. Th’ coort 
is human,’ says he. ‘Isn’t it thrue,’ says 
th’ lawyer, ‘that ye’er spouse is pettish 
an’ disagreeable be nature, an’ that th’ 
colors iv her hair ar-re not fast, an’ that 
Lord Roland frequently peeked through 
th’ dure an’ seen ye talkin’ to her? An- 
swer me, ye fiend in human form, don’t 


that lovely golden sheen upon her locks 


come out in th’ wash? Tell me, monsther, 
tell th’ hon’rable coort that’s now leanin’ 
rly over th’ bar to catch ivry pint, 
tell th’ jury that wud like to carry home 
some s’ciety chit-chat to their own tired 
wives, tell this intilligent concoorse iv 
American citizens behind me, an’ th’ gal- 
lant knights iv th’ pen in fr-ront iv me 
waitin’ to spread th’ details to th’ 
wurruld, tell me, ruffyian, is Hiven or 
Peroxide iv Hydhrogen th’ author iv th’ 
splendor? An’ about her teeth—ar-re they 
her own? Will ye swear to it? Raymim- 
ber ye ar-re on oath. Will Bg uplift ye’er 
hand an’ swear that th’ left bi-cuspid is 
not acquired? Is her complexion her own 
or fr’m day to day? Did ye iver see her 
befure ye were marrid, an’ if so, with 
whom? An’ about th’ other women Lord 
Roland saw ye with. Were they no bet- 
ther thin they ought to be or not as good 
as they might have been. I can’t recall 
their names, but ye might tell us who 
they ar-re. Give us their names. Dhrag 
th’ wretched crathers fr’m their hidin 
places in th’ vowdyville theatres, an’ lave 
thim to sthand in th’ clear sunlight iv 
American justice,’ he says, ‘an’ be smirch- 
Th scarcel dh th’ 
“There was a eye in 
ecoort whin th’ concluded. 
Th’ ladies in th’ audjeence applauded fu- 
ryously as name afther name was brought 
forward. Th” said that he had th’ 
time iv his life, an’ th’ jury, afther secur- 
in’ .clippin’s iv th’ prisoner’s wife’s hair, 
rayturned a verdict findin’ Mrs. Hard 
Gold guilty iv peroxide in th’ first degree, 
without extenuatin’ circumstances, an’ 
added a rider recommendin’ th’ ladies 
Lord Roland seen with Hard Gold be 
tur-rned out iv their | n’s. It was a 
gr-reat triumph for th’ — It shows 
that th’ coorts iv our fair land will put 
down with a stern hand th’ growin’ per- 
oxide vice, an’ that justice will find out 
evil-doers—whin they ar-re women—if it 
has to take th’: bandages off its eyes an’ 
hide in a clothes-closet.” 
“Tt serves th’ man r-right f’r havin’ 


wan iv them vallays ar-round th’ house,” 


said Mr. Hennessy. 

“ Well, it shows that,” said Mr. 
“ An’ it shows th’ disadvantages iv wealth: 
No wan cares to hear what. Hogan calls 
‘th’ short an’ simple scandals iy th’ poor.’ 
But I wasn’t thinkin’ about th’ man in th’ 
case.” P. Dunne. 


who 


s always dhrunk,’ 


No good Judge : 

Of Whiskeys 
will buy or drink any 
otherthanatrue,straight, 
HAND-MADE SOUR 
MASH Whiskey. ~ 


|} will always have the 
preference. To those 
who are not judges, a 
crooked whiskey often 
goes, as it is ‘‘calculated 


| 


to deceive.”” The effects are realized 
later. 


H.B. KIRK & CO., Sole Bottlers, N.Y. 


Gold Medal awarded for quality at 
the Paris Exposition, 1900. 


MORE FAMOUS HOMES OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 


THEIR STORIES 


Edited by A. H. Maran. Among the 
writers are Lord Sackville, Lady 
Glamis, Lady Ernestine Edgcombe, 
Countess of Pembroke, Lord Saville, 
and A. H. Malan. About 200 illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, vellum cloth, 
$7.50; full morocco, $15.00. 


HOMES DESCRIBED: Cotehele, Knole, 


Glamis, Levens Hall, Mount 


, Wilton House, Longleat, Rufford 


Abbe , Naworth Castle, Inveraray, Compton 
‘Wynyates. 


Previously Issued: 


Famous Homes of Great Britain 


and Their Stories 
Edited by A. H. Macan. Among the 
writers are the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady de 
L’Isle and Dudley, Lady Newton, 
Lady Warwick, Lord Emlyn, and A. 
H. Malan. Nearly 200 illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $7.50; full 
morocco, $15.00. 


HOMES DESCRIBED: Alnwick, Blen- 


heim, Charlecote, Penshurst, Hardwick, Chats- 
worth, Lyme 
Battle Abbey, Holland House, Warwick Castle. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


, Cawdor Castle, Belvoir Castle, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


Cordials 


HOME, HOSPITAL, CAMP, YACHT 


Perfection Air Mattresses 


(Trade-Mark) 


* 


MATTRESS 


DERFECT 


(Cover drawn back showing air sack and method of inflation) 


Strictly Hygienic. Will not absorb moisture. 
| Insures perfect rest. Prevents bed sores. 
n be deflated and carried in grip or packed 
away in space not in use. 
or Illustra Catalogue and Booklet, 
= t People Say about Perfection Air Goods. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. | 
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| Patent Spat-Puttees, 
$5 per pair | 
| | | 
| 

| 
= 

| hyuffet | 
* | 
|Evans’ jocktails | | 
Ale- Stout 
nine-tenths in la- (Highest Prize) 
| bor. Works like J Paris Exposition over 

| all competition. 

| Rheinstrom, Bettman, 
Johnson & Co., 
| 

| 

_ 

— | 

] INTERNATIONAL CORRES 

stablished 2891 | 


NOTHING 
TOO GOOD FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


H is purchased by the 
U.S.Gov. The soldier is ar Sie 
you should know, that good Teeth, a 


_ clean Mouth, firm Gums,a sweet 
are necessary for and 
good health is necessary to 


A Victor ta the Baxtio ef Lite. 


Ss) 


FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 


A delicious, TOOTH PASTE ™ cottzpsibie 


modest otter same formula as Wright's 
Tooth Soap, Powder or Wash. 


Is i and 

preserves the Prevents 
decay, Hardens the gums. Removes 
offensive breath. Is convenient to 
use. Endorsed by eminent medical 
and dental scientists. 


Once tried, always used. 
At all druggists, 25c., or from 


j Booklet, “4 Tooth Treat,” testi- 
monials and sample FREE. 


out. A High Ball 
made from “Can- 
-adian Club” is an 
extension, not 
an extinction, of 
the perfect quali- 
ties which have 
made “Canadian 
Club” so popular 
with connoisseurs 


ward, and water | 
cannot wash it. 


There is but 


. American Champagne. T 


The Only 


Western 
| Zampagne 


It possesses the quality and 
bouquet of the best im- 


| Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 


Gold Medal | 
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or the* our-tn band 
driving at the National H Pre Gor 


Horse Show 
Standards 


ARIOUS people have various 
ways of regarding the horse 
shows which are held annually 
in many of the larger American 
cities. Probably the great ma- 
jority regard these affairs al- 

most purely from a social stand-point, and 

look upon the horses that are ibited as 
incidental to a gathering of fashionablies, 
who show themselves and their fine clothes 
with much nal satisfaction and edi- 


The horse shows, however, are Goane of 
serious consideration as such. There was 
never a more interesting period than this 
for those engaged in the breeding, the 
training, and the sale of horses. And it 
is at the horse shows that the guidi 

standards of excellence are 
maintained. A few years ago steam power 
and electric power came into very general 
use on urban traction roads. ultitudes 
of horses were thrown out of brsiness, 
and the price of horses in this coun- 
try was reduced some — per 
cent. per head. In the next ears, 
though the number of horses was reduced, 
the per capita value still declined, and the 
horse-owners of the country were obliged 
to realize that the aggregate value of 
horses in the United States had fallen off 
more than five hundred million dollars. 


| This was a most serious depreciation, and 


the bulk of it fell upon the least 
prepared to have their prosperity dwindle 
in value. The average horse as a usual 
thing belongs to an average man; the fine 
horse is usually the property of the rich 
man. And it was the — horse which 
fell so seriously in value, for it was his 
occupation that had been curtailed, not 
that of the fine roadster or well- bred and 
well-gaited saddle-horse. 

To be sure, there was a time when the 
vogue of the fine horses used for pleasure 
seemed to be threatened. That was when 
the bicycle fad was at-its-height. Hun- 
dreds of horsemen of my 

gave up their horses for. what. they- poeti- 
cally called their “silent steeds,” because, 


much:-exercise and-as mueh fun, and did 
not eat.oats. -In-New. York.one -of- the 
oldest - riding-schools failed because of .a 
declining - business .attributable to this 
cause. -There is no use.in dwelling on -the 
decline of the bicycle. That is apparent 
to every one. And the reappearance of 
the saddle-horse in numbers very much 
greater than ever before is apparent in 
every city or neighborhood where there is 
Before 


a leisure olass.--~ the-bicyele had ‘re- 
ite-- quietus-- automobile began 
appear, -both.as a- easure-and-a busi- 
mists- and. the. equine-.pessin were..a 
one. “The horse-was there 


is not-a-uewspaper in-the country: ich at 

one time- or-another did 
of 


sions” Which something 
ike that The “outlived his 


4 Between Two Fires— 


they argued, the latter gave them as. 
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| 
\ 
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Now Ready 


Wanamaker Book business. Already 
circulation, will begin at the change. 


American. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Centu 
i illustrations by Granville Smith and 
ties and of living in 1800 and 1900.) 
The Moonshiner’s 


By — Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by B. Os- 


By Charles M author of “ Knighthood 
Ten Months hay the Monitor— 
Louis N. Stodder. wen unique decora- 
tive pictures by 1. W. Taber 
ristmas 
De Mery 3 E. Wilkins. With pictures by Gustave 


By Carl Hovey. A True Story of American Hero- 
Illustrated with portraits_and decorative 


aper, good printing, artistic illustration, will be so strongly 
agazine the first popular periodical in the country. 
Its tone will be strong and elevated. 
we shall make Everybody's Magazine especially the monthly for the home. 
The Christmas number has a beautiful cover in gold and green, and contains the following: 


To increase the 


to One Hundred Thousand, ave 
offers has been made out. It be mailed to you upon request. Price, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Publishing Department of Book Store, NEW YORK, 


Christmas Number of © 
EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


Ne 10 cents 


A splendid issue—the best yet—and this is one of the reasons: 


With the December Number, Everybody’s Magazine becomes an integral 
pular, a new career of growth, in character and 
y rhe he highest editorial and literary ability, superior 


tt of the great 


united as to make Everybody's 
Its spirit will be patriotic and strongly 
Its style will be bright and breezy. Then 


Alone in the Arctic Wilderness— 


A. J. Stone. Tlustrated fron b 


Joscelyn 


mont 
A Marriage “2 Proxy— 
a Cahan. Illustrated from life by Eg- 


A Green Christmas— 
as Asa Dix, author uf “ Deacon Brad- 


How a Famous Actor Got a Start— 


By William H. Crane. With two portraiis in the 
character of David Haru. 


The Month’s Best Selling Books 
special list of premium 
Iayear.: LOcts. a copy. 


“One of the wonders of America.” 


THE GRAND CANON 


of the Colorado 


can be reached easily and quickly by the magnificently equipped 


trains of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections. ) 
agents, or send a stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 


ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of 


“ America’s Winter Resorts.” 


Get full information from our 


| On. December 1st the price of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
will be restored to $4 00 @ year and 35 cents a ony 
| END $3 00 now and we will send you HAR - 
PER’S MAGAZINE FOR FOURTEEN 
MONTHS, beginning with the November number. 
You will thus obtain for THREE DOLLARS 
what will cost you or anybody else FOUR DOL- 
LARS and SEVENTY CENTS after December Ist 


COMBINATION OFFER 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE anv HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year, $6 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year, 6 50 


(After December rst the price of HARPER’s MaGazine will be 
restored to $4 00 ; these combinations will then be $7 00 each) 


HARPER’S WEEKLY anv HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year, $7 00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, One YEAR, 


10 


2 


Hanren BuoTHens, FRANKLIN New York Ciry_ 


| MARVEL Room 4, Times 


about the wonderful 


ECZEMA CURE War 
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| 
Eee CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL | 
sees COMPANY, Dept. G. | | 
ry DETROIT, MICH. | | 
| ay, fication to the public. I have no reason | 
* 
Canadian 
is distilled with it, 
not added after- 
| 
| 
| 
Great = « | 
Marvel Whirling Spray 
Pleasant VYalley Illustrated’ Book, cout free—sealed. It gives | rs 
Wine go psites by mall purficulars and directions invaia~ | 4) i 
forids Standard 
Sole Makers, Rheims, | Worlds Slandal | 
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“The Universal 


Perfume ” 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
TOILET AND BATH 


A sweet refresher 
of body and spirit. 
It instils renewed 
vigor and enhances 
the joy of living. 


BLESSINGS 
To BE 
REMEMBERED 


ON 


_ FREE! A SIGNED GIBSON DRAWING! 


HEAD of GiBson’s Most Bewitching 
Girl may be yours for nothing. 


Each proof sighed personally by C. D. 
Gibson, matted and ready for framing, 14 
inches by 11 inches in size, on Japan 
paper. 

We show herewith a sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. Gibson’s new 
series of cartoons, “A WIDOW AND HER 
FRIENDS,” Mr. Gibson’s latest and most 
important work, which is now appearing 
in Lire.- The portrait is much larger and 
shows her full face. 

You can secure the signed portrait only 
by sending $5.00 for a new subscription 
to Lire for one year. .The drawing will 
not be sold or reprinted. It is for the ex- 
clusive ownership of our subscribers. At 
the expiration of this offer the plate will 
be destroyed. 

New subscribers will receive for five 
dollars a year’s subscription to LIFE and 
the signed portrait which you can get in 
no other way, @/so ail the coptes of LIFE tm 
which cartoons of The Widow" series bave 
already appeared. 


Thic offer is net. 
LIFE PUBLISHING Co., 19 W. 31st St., N.Y. 


THIS IS NOT THE PICTURE YOU WILL RECEIVE. 
THIS MERELY GIVES AN IDEA OF THE WIDOW. 


Catalogue of 150 eramples of proofs in mintaturs 
by OCtbson, Hanna, Gilbert and others, for 
selection, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


BAZAR 


The BAZAR in its new form ts more than ever before indispensable to the 
educated American woman. Tts fashions, pattern sheets,.and domestic 
features are better than ever before. Its literary and artistic feat- 
ures are equal to those of any magasine published to-day 


THE PRICE OF THE BAZAR IS $4 A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY 


F you wish the BAZAR, send $4 00 now, and we 

will enter you as a subscriber till January 1, 
1902, beginning at the time you write —in other 
words, you will get the remaining numbers of this 
year free till January. 


COMBINATION OFFER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE anp HARPER’S BAZAR, ONE YEAR, $6 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE and HARPER’S WEEKLY, One YEAr, 6 50 
(After December Ist the price of HARPER'S MAGAZINE will be 

| restored to $4 00; these combinations will then be $7 00 each) 
HARPER'S. WEEKLY anp HARPER’S’ BAZAR, ONE YEAR, $7 00 
HARKPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, anp BAZAR, ONE Year, 10 00 


Harper & Broruers, FRANKLIN SqQ., New York City 


Alcohol, Opium, 
eeley Drug 
> 


The disease yields easily tothe | OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 


, ment as administered at these | LEXINGTON, MASS, 
KEELEY INSTITUTES. | pROVIDENCE, R. 


Communications confidential. 


Write for particulars. 


WEST HAVEN,CONN., a | 
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time; soon he would be as obsolete as the 
extinct dodo. Probably there never was 
an instance of a more foolish placing of 
the cart before the horse than this. The 


horse, instead.of going out of fashion, is. 


more in fashion than* ever before; the 


| horse, instead of decreasing in value, is 


higher in value than ever before. But the 
horse that will survive the competition 
must be of a very high standard, and to- 
day the horses meeting the requirements 
are not nearly numerous enough to meet 
the demand. 

The horse shows indicate the standards, 
and so instruct the breeders what is need- 
ed. Is that not serving a great economic 
purpose? I think so, for I am tojd by 
the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton that in the three years from January 
1, 1897, to January 1, 1900, the horses in 
the United States increased in value $13 
a head, and in the aggregate $151,320,046. 
It was during this very time that electri- 
cal traction in the cities and suburban 
towns became universal, and*the automo- 
biles became so common that they attract- 
ed no attention either in city streets or on 
country roads. But, as has been said be- 
fore, the horse of the present that com- 
mands a good price must be a superior 
animal, and it is quite certain that in ten 
years from now the standard will be placed 
even higher than it is to-day. At this 
time the horse trade in America is in a 
very wholesome condition. The demand at 
home is steady, and there are always Eu- 
ropean buyers in our horse-markets look- 
ing for animals to be shipped abroad. 

It is usually considered that we have 
only one distinctive American type of 
horse—the American trotter. To be sure, 
that is the greatest and most signal 
achievement of American breeding, as 
there has been created the fleetest, the 
gamest, and most shapely harness-horse 
the world has ever seen. At the sales of 
trotters there are always European agents 


| on the lookout for horses to be used on 


the trotting-tracks of France, Austria, and 
Germany, and also for stallions and mares 
for breeding purposes. Harness races be- 
tween trotters have grown in popularity 
on the Continent, and the American horses 
win everything in sight. But we have also 
develo the best good-all-round horse in 
the world. And these horses are in great 
demand for cavalry service of the. various 
armies. The very pick of these good-all- 
round horses may seen in the saddle 
classes of the horse show. And these best 
show breeding, agility, beauty of confor- 
mation, intelligence, and capacity to carry 
weight. Indeed, I have no hesitation in 
saying that in no country in the world is 
it easier to .get a good mount than in 
America. It is likely that the number of 


horses -bred for the saddle will increage, © 


for the demand is sure to grow. Horse- 
back-riding may be a little more popular 
at one time than another, but it is never 
likely to be really unpopular. There is 
nothing of the fad about it. The sensa- 
tion of pleasure afforded by the feeling 
that a good horse is under you has been 
recognized ever since the birth of civiliza- 
tion; and men will appreciate it as long 
as they appreciate anything. Therefore 
this admirable exercise will never be neg- 
lected. The horse-breeders, in looking over 
the field and canvassing for opportunities, 
should see that there will always be a 
good market for animals for the saddle. 
It is not likely that they will command the 
stiff prices which fine harness-horses bring, 
but there will be safe money in breeding 
for this particular class, as any reasona- 
bly active horse can be trained into a 


serviceable saddle-horse. Only this week | 


I heard of a sale in New York of a four- 
year-old Kentucky gelding at nine hun- 
dred dollars. The breeder of that horse 
surely had seven hundred dollars clear 
profit in this transaction. As it is, how- 
ever, and without having paid any par- 
ticular attention to it, or made any es- 
pecial effort to achieve a distinct type, we 
have the best saddle-horses in the world, 
and this means we have the best cavalry- 
horses. At the horse shows the judges, 
by their selections of winners, are always 
giving practical illustrations of what types 
the breeders should aim at. With the 
best basic stock to start from, it seems to 
me that very wonderful results could be 
obtained in the course of twenty years or 


so. 

At this time the United States, as a 
horse-producing country, is only second to 
Russia, Argentina being third, and Aus- 
tro-Hungary fourth... In value, however, 
the American horses are far ahead, both in 
the aggregate and the per capita value. 
The wild horses in this country are com- 
paratively scarce; in Russia they are nu- 
merous, and in Argentina much more so. 
This accounts for the higher value of the 
horses.in America. -Range-bred horses 
will get scarcer always here, as the grass- 


lands are rapidly being taken up by farm- he 


ers. Farmers are the great horse-breeders 
in America, and considering the haphazard 
way in which they manage the business, 
it is quite wonderful that we have achieved 
the position we have. The old-fashioned 
country fairs used to set the standards, 
and in some localities they still maintain 
them, but even the country fairs now get 


e horse shows. | 


A SODA FOUNTAIN FOR EVERY HOME 


Small steel capsules filled with liquid 
Carboriic-Acid Gas 


MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
nothing can surpass SPARKLETS outfits. 


They will keep you in kindly remembrance 
through the entire year. 


TRADE MARK 


ALL DEALERS. WRITE FOR BOOKLET, 


COMPRESSED GAs CAPSULE Co., 
Broadway and 25th Street, N. Y. City 


THE ATTRACTIVE 


appearance of an article of food has much 
to do with its success. 


Cook’s 
Flaked Rice 


IS BRIGHT, WHITE, CLEAR, AND CLEAN. 


The dainty flakes please at sight, and the ease with 
which the rice is prepared forthe table enhances the 
pleasant impression. Put the dry flakes in a colander, 
pour salt boiling water over. them, drain, shake 
slightly, and turn out on a hot dish. 


Absolutely No Cooking 


Book of tested receipts in every package. 


All Grocers. Large Package, 15 cts. 


Playing Cards 
are popular from Greenland to Australia. 
It is because their superior merit has made 
them the standard of excellence the world over. 
‘Card Games, and How to Play Them”’ a 120 
page book mailed for six flap ends from 
Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
Dept. 28, THE U. S. PLayinG CARD Co., 


Cincinnati, 


For Duplicate Whist use Paine’s, Kalamazoo, or U. S. Trays. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
PA l Doctors 


puazzied, pecialists 


of patients thonght incurable, by 
- CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
rite me about your case. Advice and proof of cures. 
FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 N.10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Financial 


Transact a general 


Redmond, | business” 


subject to draft. "ine: 


idends and interest 
K & Co collected and remit- 
err ted. Act as Fiscal 


Agent as and nego- 


RS oe and issue loans 

railroads, street 
3 railways, gas compa- 
WALL N. ¥ nies, 
Members bought and sold on 


q commission. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
High-Grade Sec 
Lists current offer on applic 
PHILADEL PHIA® “CORRE SPON DE SNTS, 
GRAHAM, KERK & CO. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
-and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


Letters 
to Europe and South Africa. 


of Commercial and Travellers’ 


Cr e dit Credit. Collec- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BaNKEks, No. 569 WALL STKEET. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


Gnited States 
Mortgage and Grust Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY _ 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,250,000 


Acts in all Trust Capacities for 
Individuals and Corporations, as Ex- 
ecutor, Trustee, Agent, etc. 

Manages Real Estate and takes 
charge of Personal Property. 

Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit. 

Pays Interest on Check Accounts 
and Time Deposits. 

Legal Depository. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


ARLES D. DICKEY, Brown Bros. & Co., New York. 
ARLES R. HENDERSON, Banker, New York. 
USTAV E. KISSEIL., Banker, New. York. 
THER KOUNTZE, Kountze Bros., Bankers, New York. 
CHA CURDY, Pres., The Mu tual Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 
ST IMI 2d Asst. Treas. The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 
EORGE W. YOUNG, President of the Company. 


Thanksgiving 
Time in 
California 


Is a season of outdoor diver- 
sions and delicious weather. 


One may pick oranges, bathe 
in the sea, visit ostrich farms, 


picnic among the giant red- 
woods, or sit in the shade 
of tropical palms. 


One may play golf, tennis, 
or polo, go coaching, climb . 
mountains, or loiter in 

the genial sunshine. 


- The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 


via Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 


CHICAGO 


Faster than Ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 

Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line, ar- 
rives San Francisco 5.15 afternoon of third 
day and Los Angeles 7.45 next morning. 
No change of cars; all meals in Dining 
Cars. Buffet Library Cars with barber. 
The best of everything. The Pacific | 
Express leaves 10.30 p. m. daily. Tourist 
Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
| Personally conducted excursions every 
week. Send 4 cents postage for ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Illustrated” to 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Chee’t 8t., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf’ id St., Pitteburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston | 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
307 Main 8t., - - "Buffalo 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., ~ Chioago| 2KingSt.,£ast, Toronto,Ont. 


HE activity of the sdieiiCeimsisket 
which immediately followed the 
Presidential election was not a 
passing “ boom,” but a substan- 
tial recovery of vitality after a 
long depression. It kept up 

steadily, with growing vigor and advan- 
cing prices, for a week, and then the reac- 
tion was slight and followed by recovery. 
The fluctuations are the natural result of 
speculative trading. There is a strong 
disposition to buy on the rising market, 
to get the benefit of higher prices, but 
soon the buyers reach their limit, and have 
to sell to realize their profits. This profit- 
taking movement tends to depress prices, 
and others begin to sell “ short” to profit 
by the lowering prices, calculating to 
obtain stocks for delivery at lower rates 
they have sold them for. When this 
movement exhausts itself there is another 
turn, and the buying at advancing prices 
begins again. Of course there can be no 
more buying than selling, or vice versa, 
but the pressure upon the market may be 
a buying which pushes up prices, or 
it may be a selling one, which bears them 
down. There is a good deal of deliberate 
manipulation in both processes intended 
to affect the market for the profit of pro- 
fessional traders, and so the “ bulls and 
bears” contend for mastery in a contest 
in which the unwary outsider is liable to 
contribute to the gains of both. 

The sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for several days continued to out- 
run the capacity of the tickers to report 
them, and many went unrecorded. The 


record passed 1,600,000 shares in a day, 


and.was the highest ever achieved, while 
several hundred shares escaped on some 
days. The highest estimate of daily sales 
was about 2,300,000 shares. This was not 


| by any means a mere fever of speculation, 


and the advance in prices was not in 
violent spasms or to excessive altitudes. 
Much of the buying was for investment or 
for control, and the leading railroad and 
most trustworthy. industrial shares figured 
prominently. The gain in leading stocks 


for a week beginning the day after election | 


varied from 3 or 4 to 10 or 12 points, the 
steel and electric stocks taking the lead, 
and local transit and gas coming next, 
with standard rails following close. In 
the reaction there was no slump, and, the 
recovery was firm, indicating a steady 
higher level. 

In fact, the activity and strength in 
stocks were only an index of a substantial 
recovery of vitality and tone in general 
business. The steel. stocks advanced be- 
cause the prospects of profit in the iron 
and steel industries .were greatly im- 
proved. Orders which had been held back 
came promptly forward, those that had 
been conditional were confirmed, new 
agreements upon selling prices were made, 
idle furnaces and mills started up, and 
plans even for. new or extended works 
were announced. -The general level of 
prices has been fairly adjusted for pig- 
iron, steel billets, structural steel, plates, 
rails, bars, rods, -ete., ete. Somewhat 
lower than in 1899, but considerably high- 
er than that upon which most new sales 
had to be made during the summer. New 
—— in iron and steel naturally affects 
the coal output and the business of the 
railroads, and the hope and promise there- 
by held out add to the buoyancy of the 
stock- market. All along the reports of 
actual earnings by railroads, with few ex- 
ceptions, have compared favorably with 
those of a year ago, though the grain traf: 
fic of the West shows a slight diminu- 
tion. 

_ The foreign markets, especially that of 


London, shared in the lively transactions | 


in American securities. At first, tempted 
by the higher prices on this side, the for- 
eign holders were mostly sellers of our 
stocks, and the balance of transactions for 


-a week or two was heavily on the side of 


selling. This tended somewhat to redress 
the commercial balance and strengthen the 
rates of exchange, and although the ex- 
cess of the export over import of com- 
modities continues large, there has been 
no fresh sign of a gold movement in this 
direction. Though the rates for money 
have been somewhat firmer, the condition 
of the loan-market has continued to be one 
of ease. In spite of activity in stocks the 
loans and deposits of the New York banks 
diminished, as reckoned on the averages 
for the week, and the_ reserves suffered 
little. The movement of the supply of 
funds has been near the equilibrium. be- 
tween the demands from the West and 
South and the settlements in the East. 
The flow from now on is likely to be in- 
ward. The ease of the money-market in 
spite of-unusual demands for business and 


the unexampled activity in stocks is due 


to the abundance of funds caused by a con- 
tinual increase in the gold supply and the 


expansion of bank eirculation, which has | 


amounted to some $85,000,000 since the 
refunding act was passed, 
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Malt Rye 


PURE 
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Whiskey 


WHISKEY 


is one of its most famous brands. 
sumer—direct from the Distillery. 


indicate the contents, by 


P. O. Box 422. 


R. 1, S. C., Vt., and Wis. 


Ore., S. D., and Texas. 


$3.00 


Kentucky is the greatest Whiskey-producing State in the Union, and AnpeRson’s Matt Rye 
We can sell at this low price, for we sell only to the con- 


N. B.—We express cha 
n 


THE 


CONSUMER 


If you use Whiskey as a beverage or for medicinal pur- 


poses, send us your order and the goods will be shipped in a plain box, with no marks to 


Express Prepaid. Quality 


If not satisfactory, return the goods, 
and your money will be refunded. 


The E. L. Anderson Distilling Co., 
Newport, Ky. 


We refer, by permission, to any Bank, Express 
Company, or business house in Newport, Kentucky. 


=a, N on one gallon or more to the following States : 
Md. , Ohio, Pa., Tenn., Va., on 


In two gallons or more to lowa, Mass., Mich., Miss., rst 


We shi Aa freight and pay the charges on all orders 


ve gallons or more to Ark., Colo., Cal., 


. 1. T., Kan., La., Minn., Mont., Neb. 


KILLS 


COUGHS and COLDS 


Unknown to those who 
breathe it daily.--------- 


CATARRH, BRONCHITIS 
ASTHMA 


Cannot exist where it is 
used 


There is no other treatment for Consumption en- 
dorsed by the U.S. Health Reports. No other adver- 
tised treatment used by a | practising physicians. 

Your money refunded if it fails to cure respiratory 
of any kind. 

Send for five days’ treatment and medical advice 

ree. 
Sold by all. druggists by mail. Outfit 
Complete, $1.00. ‘Trial Outfi 
THE R.T. BOOTH pret St., Ithaca, N, Y. 


When You Hear the Eye Snap 


into place you may know that 
your gown is securely fastened ; 
that is, if you use the 


SNAP 


The Hook of 1900 


The Hook of 1900 


It will stay so till you are ready to 
undress, when a slight outward pull 
on the hook side of the gown will 
open the whole row. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents 
fort a sample card. Say whether white or black. 


SNAP HOOK AND. EYE.CO. 
377 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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